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| ARKANSAS CITY 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE safeguards 


the Radiant Heating System 


The new Santa Fe passenger station 
at Arkansas City, Kansas, marks 
another step forward in the Rail- 
way’s continuing program of im- 
provements. The new station pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the old 
structure, not only in architectural 
treatment, but in the heating system 
as well. 

In the new station, the large 
window areas and the constant 
epening of the outer doors pre- 
eented a difficult heating problem. 
‘he designers solved it with radi- 
ont heating. And to safeguard the 

eating system against excessive 
iaintenance and premature re- 
lacement, they specified genuine 

rought iron pipe. 

Coils of Byers Wrought Iron 

ve, embedded in the concrete 

»0r, and carrying hot water, pro- 

de uniform temperature through- 

't the station, keep it welcome 

rm for the passengers. Byers 

rought Iron pipe was also used 
the station’s water lines. Pipe 

Tication for the project was han- 


dled by the Eby Construction Com- 
pany, Topeka, Kansas. 

Byers Wrought Iron pipe has 
long been the first choice of ex- 
perienced engineers for radiant 
heating systems because of its un- 
usual combination of advantages. 
It is readily formed and welded 
which speeds and simplifies instal- 
lation. It has a high rate of heat 
emission. It expands and contracts 
at practically identical rates with 
concrete. It has ample mechanical 
strength to withstand damage dur- 
ing installation. And its corrosion 
resistance has been demonstrated 
time and time again, over periods 


of many years. 

Our bulletin, BYERS WROUGHT 
IRON FOR RADIANT HEATING, 
gives the complete story. Write 
for a copy. 

A.M. ByersCompany, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St.Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco. Export Division: 
New York, N. Y. 
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In this modern Santa Fe Railway 
PASSENGER STATION... 










Why 
Genuine Wrought Iren Lasts 


This notch-fracture test spec- 
imen illustrates the unique 
fibrous structure of genuine 
wrought iron—which is re- 
sponsible for the high corro- 
sion resistance of the mate- 
rial. Tiny threads of glass-like 
silicate slag, distributed 
through the body of high- 
purity iron, halt and disperse 
corrosive attack, and discour- 
age pitting and penetration. 
They also anchor the initial 
protectivescale, which shields 
the underlying metal. 






























































CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, eight months 
195 


Seger rereinG ee $6,810,999,610 
i | MER EO OTOP ECCI SOLENT 6,764,406,068 
Operating expenses, eight months 
PME Aisne els G8 aa TOA eee ee ee es $5,298,347 ,702 
cid Be ee ee ec erences ae 5,345,357,749 
Taxes, eight months 
Lis SERA cess er RECN a a ee $ 782,437,887 
Eee tentlepereer regen 754,296,780 
Net _tailway operating income, eight months 
STR ill aA ARERR $ 611,327,838 
i ee 527,579,745 
Net i income, estimated, eight months 
ON eee ace hcrny ot cocei $ 405,000,000 
1951 SERIO LO SO OUD ED OO Une 339,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 
OE A eee 61.81 
October 30, 1951 .............00- 53.12 


Car loadings, revenue freight 


BE WORES TGGE csc occcsscceeees 30,550,225 

42 weeks, 1951 ................. 32,957,787 
Average daily freight car surplus 

October 25, 1952 ..........0000. 28,517 

MDC Es WOE sow oc sis cic eicees 2,360 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wetober FS; WS2 . ow. cc ccc ecs 11,429 

OT AT CODE 65050 606s cece sss 17,130 
Freight cars delivered 

a 3,762 


September 1951 ................. 8,533 
Freight cars on order 


RPMI Np WR. 5008 6010s Sloe s wie 95,377 

oh (a |) ) ae 140,135 
Freight cars held for repairs 

IO Ay TOE o5.050:8 0:9 01016 0-05 66's 104,283 

Coe Se |. | rar 97,176 


Average number of railroad employees 


Mid-September 1952 ............. 1,233,638 
Mid-September 1951 ............. 1,286,658 


Published weekly by the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation at Orange, Conn., and entered as second 


class matter at Orange, Conn., under the act of March 
3, 1879, 




















WEEK AT A GLANCE 





in This | 


issue . 


BETTER SERVICE, higher charges. fewer unprofitable operations, 
and lower operating costs, were the highlights of a four-point program 
designed to eliminate or substantially reduce the railroads’ trouble- 
some passenger deficit, which was outlined to the New York Railroad 
Club on October 16 by J. P. Newell, vice-president—operation of the 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Newell’s discussion of these four points and his 
accompanying proof that the railroads are actually doing what they 
can to carry them out, is reprinted in full, beginning on page 88. 


DESPITE SOME understandable differences of opinion, shippers and rail- 
roads have many mutual interests and many common problems. One of 
these, sometimes overlooked, is the necessity of preserving suitable loca- 
tions for future industrial use. Some phases of this problem are the subject 
of editorial comment on page 72. 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT if labor groups could serve wage 
demands on you—and get them, if you could not render a satisfactory 
decision within 30 days? That’s the rhetorical question posed by a ship- 
per who feels strongly that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
not be forced to make “30-day” decisions on general rate cases—even 
if the delay hurts the transportation industry. Varied views of the 
“time lag” problem were aired at the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica annual meeting on October 20-23. More details appear on page 91. 


NEW RAILROAD YARDS seem to be opening up everywhere. Last week’s 


issue described the Reading’s installation at Rutherford, Pa.; next week's 
will cover the Southern’s new Ernest Norris yard at Birmingham; and in 
this issue two other new yards are the subject of three feature articles— 
the Allentown yard of the Central of New Jersey, on page 73. and Kirk 
yard of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, on pages 78 and 82. 


{n Washington 


“TARIFF SIMPLIFICATION AND IMPROVEMENTS .. . are 
beginning to appear in print,” it was said on this page last week. One 
of this issue’s leading news stories summarizes some of the “simplifi- 
cations and improvements” recently approved, as set out in eight new 
Freight Tariff Improvement Bulletins issued by the Railroads’ Tariff 


Research Group. 


5 In this issue, contents appears on page 9. 
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THERE’S AN OLD SAYING to the 
effect that if you want something 
done well, get a busy man to do 
it. On that basis—and many others 
—the National Defense Transporta- 
tion Association has undoubtedly 
chosen well in picking as its new 
president an exceedingly busy man 
—Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the 
Car Service Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. High- 
lights of the N.D.T.A. convention, 
at which Mr. Gass was elected, are 
covered in the news pages. 





MORE SUBSIDIES may be in the offing for commercial airlines, judging 
from a study of the entire federal-aid-to-airports program recently or- 
dered by the Secretary of Commerce. The secretary apparently thinks 
that the air lines’ increasing use of “bigger, heavier aircraft’ justifies 
bigger, heavier spending by the federal government. 


... And Elsewhere 


“HERE IN NEW YORK CITY are two large passenger stations— 
Pennsylvania Station and Grand Central. A short distance to the east 
of us are the LaGuardia and New York International airports. Let’s 
compare these two different types of passenger facilities. Penn Station 
and Grand Central cost in excess of $200,000,000 and these funds were 
supplied by the owning railroads. In comparison, more than $150,000.- 
000 of funds, supplied by a public body, the Port Authority, have 
been spent to build LaGuardia and International airports. Moreover, 
the two railroads paid over 5! million dollars in taxes on their two 
stations in 1951, whereas the rental paid to the City of New York by 
the Port Authority for the use of the two airports, and in lieu of 
taxes, amounted to less than one million dollars. In other words, the 
airports are being subsidized to the extent of several million dollars 
a year.”—From an address by J. P. Newell, vice-president—operations 


of the Pennsylvania, before the New York Railroad Club. 


ONE OF THE NEXT STEPS in short-distance mass transportation of pass- 
engers—an endless belt which is, in effect, a “horizontal escalator’—seems 
likely to become a reality within the comparatively near future (Railway 
Age, August 11, page 45, and April 9, 1951, page 64). Such a belt 
conveyor system is under serious consideration as a substitute for the 
Times Square-Grand Central subway shuttle trains operated by the New 
York City Board of Transportation, while a similar subway conveyor, ap- 
proximately 3,300 ft. long, has been recommended for Cleveland. The 
Cleveland installation would run underneath Euclid avenue, between 
Public Square and Playhouse Square, with two intermediate “stops.” 


THE RAILROAD WAS PAID FOR DAMAGES resulting from a 
passenger train-truck collision at a grade crossing in Byron, Wash., 
last January. The Northern Pacific, whose eight-car train was derailed 
and damaged, with injuries to several passengers and members of the 
crew when the driver of an asphalt truck tried (unsuccessfully) to 
beat the train to a crossing, received drafts totaling $54,000 from in- 
surance companies in recognition of the truck driver’s responsibility 
for the collision. The NP was lucky in that the trucker was insured, 
but the incident is indicative of increasing interest on the part of 
railroad legal staffs in establishing the responsibility for reasonable 
care by automobile and truck drivers crossing railroad tracks at grade. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR SERVICE had its inception 25 years ago this 
fall, when National Air Transoort began scheduled operation between 
New York and Chicago and Boeing Air Transport began service between 
Chicago and San Francisco. Passengers paid approximately $400 to 
make the coast-to-coast journey in 32 hours with 14 stops. Goggles and 
helmets were usually worn because the single-engined planes were 
designed primarily for handling mail and express. The same trip today 
takes 10 hours with one stop; costs passengers $158. The original N.A.T.- 
B.A.T. transcontinental route has become the core of the present 13,250- 
mi. United Air Lines System. 7 
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PROTECTION 
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Meeting of Railroad and N.1.T. League Groups 
Results in New Tariff Improvement Plans 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research 
Group last week issued another in its 
series of “progress reports” on tariff 
simplification. Eight new Freight Tariff 
Improvement Bulletins have been sent 
out since the group’s previous report 
in early October. 

These latest bulletins, Nos. 13 
through 20, were based on decisions 
reached at a joint meeting of the tariff 
simplification committees sponsored by 
the railroads and the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. The meeting was 
held October 9 at Chicago. 

Individual specifications to govern 
form and arrangement of freight tar- 
iffs are contained in the bulletins. As 
in the past, copies of all bulletins 
have been sent to tariff publishing 
agents and tariff issuing officers of in- 
dividual railroads. 

Bulletin No. 20, one of this latest 
group, directs all tariff makers to “pro- 
ceed at once” to reduce the number of 
effective supplements now outstanding, 
to the limits outlined in Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations. 

“The excessive supplementation of 
tarifls—a product of the wartime per- 
iod and the era of the postwar general 
rate increases—is one of the principal 
complaints of tariff users. and_ this 
single action will go a long way in 
promoting efficiency in tariff use,” the 
Research Group reported. 

Bulletin No. 13 prescribes the struc- 
tural arrangement to be observed by 
tariff makers in setting up general and 
specific rules, or other provisions 
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stated in narrative form. When such 
matter consists of an item number, a 
subject, and a text, the structural ar- 
rangement adopted for uniform use is 
the one commonly used in Western 
Trunk [ine tariffs of Agent Kipp. It 
places the item number in a separate 
column at the extreme left of the 
page; the subject, separately in an 
adjacent column, and the text is pub- 
lished to the right of the “subject” 
column. 

Bulletin No. 14 sets up a uniform 
method for the alphabetical listing of 
stations in indexes and tables of tar- 
iffs, mileage schedules, basis books, 
routing guides and other schedules. 
The listing of stations in indexes shall 
be alphabetical by states, with the 
states arranged alphabetically. Tables 
arranged with head line and side line 
points shall have stations listed alpha- 
betically by states when the number of 
head line stations exceeds ten or when 
side line stations consume more than 
two pages. 

Rate tables which arrange stations 
in geographical order are not affected 
by Bulletin No. 14, the Research 
Group said. 

Bulletin No. 15 relates to the out- 
ward appearance of tariffs. It directs 
tariff makers to discontinue the prac- 
tice of making up some tariffs with 
outer coverings of paper and cloth 
strips (paper front and back with 
cloth covering the “backbone”). In- 
stead, they will use the more durable 
wrap-around covers of the type used 








for the Open and Prepay Station List 
and the Uniform and Consolidated 
Classifications. 

In addition, to assist users in lo- 
cating tariffs, Bulletin No. 15 directs 
that every tariff of 200 pages or more 
shall carry a printed identification on 
the “backbone.” This identification 
will include the name of the issuing 
bureau or carrier, the tariff number 
and either the name of the tariff or a 
catch-word description of its applica- 
tion. 

Bulletin No. 16 directs elimination 
from tariffs and supplements of the 
“box” or table of individual lines’ 
tariff numbers. This was done because 
it was found that such information is 
surplus to the normal needs of a tariff 
user. 


Correct Sequence 


Bulletin No. 17 treats with the order 
of sequence of rate sections in tariffs 
containing two such sections. It di- 
rects that the section of “miscella- 
neous” rates be located uniformly 
ahead of the section of “general” rates. 

Bulletin No. 18 sets standards for 
“cumulative indexes of current items.” 
This bulletin directs that all tariff sup- 
plements of more than eight pages 
shall carry a complete cumulative in- 
dex. The partial or interim index oc- 
casionally used in smaller supplements 
to bridge the gap between large sup- 
plements will be discontinued. Cumu- 
lative indexes carried in supplements 
enable tariff users to establish quickly 
the currency of any item in the orig- 
inal tariff or prior supplements, the 
Research Group said. 

Bulletin No. 19 prohibits use in tar- 
iffs of nicknames or trade names for 


13 








railroads unaccompanied by the cor- 
porate name or the standard abbrevia- 
tion. When stations are named in geo- 
graphical order in station lists or rate 
tables, the stations on a_ particular 
railroad cannot be listed under its 
trade name unless a cross reference is 
provided at the position in the alpha- 
betical sequence where it would ap- 
pear if arranged according to its cor- 
porate name. 

Another action taken at the joint 
committee meeting on October 9 con- 
templates elimination from tariffs of 
columns showing numbers of powers 
of attorney and concurrences from 
lists of participating carriers. The Re- 


search Group said authority must be 
obtained from regulatory agencies be- 
fore this action can be made final and 
binding. 

Next joint meeting of the railroad 
and N.I.T. League committees is 
scheduled to be held in Philadelphia 
on December 17. Fred Carpi, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, is chair- 
man of the Railroad Administrative 
Committee, while the N.I.T. League 
Cooperating Committee is headed by 
J. W. Peters, traffic manager of the 
Delco-Remy Division, General Motors 
Corporation. Charles S. Baxter is 
chairman of the Railroads’ Tariff Re- 
search Group. 


Soviet Rail Facilities Threaten American 
Superiority, White Tells Defense Transport Group 


A large-scale buildup of railroad 
facilities in the Soviet Union threatens 
American superiority in this strategic 
area of military preparation, William 
White, president of the New York 
Central, said in New York on October 
28. Addressing the seventh annual con- 
vention of the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association, held from Octo- 
ber 26 through October 29, Mr. White 
emphasized that we should not under- 
estimate the ability of the Kremlin— 
as we did in the case of the atomic 
bomb—to arrive at all-out railroad 
strength in a few years. 

“Tt is likely,” the NYC chief execu- 


tive said. “that the railroads of our 


allies, and consequently their whole 
logistical potential, are not being 
maintained at a safe margin of super- 
iority over those of our potential en- 
emies. In the event of any large-scale 
conflict in the foreseeable future, the 
United States again would have to 
serve as the arsenal of democracy and 
our railroads again would have to be 
the foundation on which the arsenal 
is built. 

“This brings us to a question of 
critical importance: How do railroads 
of the United states measure up in 
the preparedness race? Thanks to a 


number of factors we can give a re- 
assuring answer to that question. Our 








THESE TWO NEW 50-TON BOX 
CARS recently built by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the Western Pacific are 
painted a brilliant orange. The ex- 
perimental PS-] cars, equipped with 
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PS-type cushion under-frames and 
lading strap anchors, are being serv- 
ice tested to determine how well they 
protect lading from road shocks. The 
small white feathers on car sides are 
*Scotch-Lite” reflectors. 


lead over the Communist world in 
transportation—and especially in war- 
vital railroad transportation—is prob- 
ably greater than in any other field 
significant to national defense 

That is the situation today. But what 
will it be tomorrow and through all 
the critical tomorrows of a cold war 
whose termination no one can foresee?” 

The outlook is not as comforting as 
we would like, Mr. White continued, 
“principally because of a failure on 
the part of the American people and 
our Congress to recognize the stifling 
effect of governmental regulatory laws 
which were designed for horse and 
buggy days rather than to meet mod- 
ern conditions and which fail to rec- 
ognize the competitive situation exist- 
ing among transportation industries of 
this country. In fact, while our rail- 
roads have effective security measures 
against possible enemy action, they are 
not protected against the deadening 
effects of outmoded regulation.” 

Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the 
Car Service Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, was 
elected president of the N.D.T.A. to 
succeed Col. Melvin L. Craig, First 
Army transportation officer with head- 
quarters at Governors Island, N.Y. A 
photograph of Mr. Gass appears on 
page 6. John A. Appleton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania; H. J. Car- 
roll, general traffic manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ce.; and Le- 
land James, president of Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., were among those 
elected national vice-presidents. Giles 
Morrow, executive secretary and gen- 
eral counsel of the Freight Forwarders 
Institute, was re-elected a national 
vice-president. Among those elected or 
re-elected regional vice-presidents 
were: T. R. Bartels, president, Re- 
public Carloading & Distributing Co.; 
James F. Haley, traffic and transporta- 
tion department manager, Koppers 
Company; George F. Boulineau, traffic 
manager, Atlanta & West Point; Tom 
C. Connally, district passenger agent. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Earl Padrick, 
chairman, Western Military Bureau; 
and T. Louis Chess, general passenger 
agent, Southern Pacific. 

Earlier, the association’s National] 
Transportation Award had been pre- 
sented to Igor I. Sikorsky for his 
“most significant contribution to de- 
fense transportation in 1951.” The 
award was presented at an October 23 
luncheon of the association’s Washing- 
ton, D.C., chapter. 


Study of Airport Program 
May Mean More Subsidies 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has been ordered by the Secretary of 
Commerce to review the entire federal- 
aid-to-airports program. The review is 
expected to serve as the basis for seek- 
ing additional funds to speed airport 
development, including construction of 
some new airports. 

“The air transport industry is a vital 
part of our expanding’ national econo- 
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my,” Secretary Sawyer said. “It is ob- 
vious that the bigger, heavier aircraft 
which this industry is using, make 
greater the need for additional air- 
ports and airport facilities... . 

“In light of these facts I have asked 
the C.A.A. to make a complete review 
of the critria for our airport program. 
We will probably ask for and use, addi- 
tional federal aid airport funds to 
speed up construction of airports now 
underway, make improvements to ex- 
isting facilities and construct some new 
airports.” 

The secretary made these comments 
upon his return from a two-week trip 
through the West. He said that during 
the trip he observed personally “the 
importance of adequate facilities to 
civil air transport and the need for 
development of these facilities.” 


The Federal Airport Act, passed by 
Congress in 1946, permits the federal 
government to match funds put up by 
local governments for airport develop- 
ment. The act authorized expenditure 
by the C.A.A. of $520,000,000 in feder- 
al funds. In the first seven years, the 
C.A.A. obligated $182,500,000, which 
Congress appropriated for this work. 

Secretary Sawyer’s statement on air 
transport included a comment that 
“the advent of jet aircraft in the air 
transport field should not go un- 
noticed.” 

“Should jet transports come into 
use in this country, we will be faced 
with a brand new set of problems, not 
only in runways and terminal facilities 
but in weather and communication 
problems connected with 500-mile-an- 
hour flight,” he said. 


Canadian Railroads Turned Down on 


“Immediate” Rate Increase Petition 


The Canadian Board of Transport 
Commissioners has dismissed a railway 
application for a general increase of 
eight per cent in freight rates. At the 
same time, it granted in part an ap- 
plication for increasing some rates on 
grain in western Canada, scaling down 
sharply, however, the railways’ pro- 
posed increases. 

The two sets of increases would have 
grossed the railways about $43 million 
a year, but the board’s decision cut 
that down to perhaps ne more than 
$2 million. 

Decision on the eight per cent case 
marked the first time the board has 
thrown out completely a railway appli- 
cation for a general rate increase since 
the start of the postwar series of rate 
cases six years ago. In handing down 
the unanimous judgment of the five- 
man board, Chief Commissioner J. D. 
Kearney said that conditions have not 
changed enough since the last rate in- 
crease in January to require another 
increase at this time; and that the 
board came to the conclusion that “the 
prevailing level of freight rates is 
neither unjust nor unreasonable.” 

The grain increases apply to move- 
ment of that product within western 
Canada on the ‘way to Canadian 
markets. They do not touch traffic in 
export grain, which is covered by low 
statutory rates. 

The railways had asked for increases 
ranging from two to 55 cents in in- 
dividual rates. The board ruled the in- 
creases should range from one to 13 
cents. The railway proposals, aimed at 
bringing western rates up to Ontario- 
Quebec levels on domestic grain move- 
ment, would have lifted the western 
scale an average 57 per cent, grossing 
them about $3 million a year in new 
revenue. There was no official estimate 
on the effect of the board-ordered 
rates, 
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One feature of the grain decision 
was the board’s refusal to eliminate 
now, as asked by the railways, a “hold- 
down” tieing many of the domestic 
grain rates to the low export rates. 

The rejected application for an im- 
mediate general increase in all freight 
rates, except on grain, of eight per 
cent (or 10 to 20 cents per ton on coal 


and coke) was filed last July 14 (Rail- 
way Age, July 21, page 12). At that 
time, the increase requested was seven 
per cent, but this was amended to 
eight per cent in September (Railway 
Age, September 22, page 15). The July 
14 application also called for a sub- 
sequent general increase of an addi- 
tional nine per cent, which has not yet 
been considered by the board. 


Delay in Rate Increases 
Cost PRR Over $400,000,000 


If rate increases finally granted by 
regulatory bodies had actually been 
made effective 30 days after applica- 
tions, the Pennsylvania in recent years 
would have realized more than $400,- 
000,000 in additional gross revenues, 
James M. Symes, PRR executive vice- 
president, said in Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 22. Addressing the annual cor- 
respondent bank meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking & 
Trusts, Mr. Symes pointed out that 
during the period of which he was 
speaking the railroad was forced to 
borrow millions of dollars for improve- 
ments that otherwise could have been 
financed, at lower cost, out of earnings. 

The PRR executive cited three prin- 
cipal reasons for the present compara- 
tively unhealthy situation of railroads: 
“The procedures of regulation under 
which we are required by law to oper- 
ate are outmoded and wholly inade- 
quate to cope with present day con- 
ditions—and with the ravages of in- 





THIS TRANSPARENT BOX CAR is 
the Union Pacific’s latest step in a 
campaign to reduce loss and damage. 
One entire side of the car, including 
the door, is fitted with Plexiglas—a 
transparent plastic—backed by a 
metal screen to protect it from the 
pressures of the load. A_ three-foot 
wide speedometer (right end of car) 
and a recording speedometer (left end 





of car) are used to indicate the speed 
of the car at the time of impact. The 
ear will tour the UP’s 10,000 miles 
of line so that yard and train service 
employees can learn the effects of 
switching and other impacts on lading. 
Reportedly the “first car of its kind,” 
it will also be used to check different 
loading methods and various types of 
bracing. See also page 85. 
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TRIP THE LIGHT FANTASTIC as 
you travel by rail in this special car 
available to large groups touring on 
the Danish State Railways! The dance 





floor (at rear of photo), is more than 
20 feet long and as wide as the car. 
It adjoins a cocktail lounge equipped 
with bar and tables. 





flation since World War II. Secondly, 
we do not have a national transporta- 
tion policy designed to promote free 
competition between the several trans- 
portation agencies involved. The _ in- 
herent economic advantage of railroad 
transportation is being submerged by 


subsidy to the highways, airways and 
waterways. 

Finally, there has been a lack of 
public sympathy and political under- 
standing as to the unhealthy situation 
presently existing in our national trans- 
portation system. 


Rule G More Honored In Breach 


Than Observance, Says Beven 


“The matter of consumption of in- 
toxicating liquors—both on and off 
duty—has assumed enormous propor- 
tions. It would probably astound us if 
we could know how many personal in- 
juries are due directly to drinking,” 
T. D. Beven, president of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, told members of the 
Railroad Section of the National Safety 
Council at one of the section’s three 
daily meetings held in Chicago during 
the National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position on October 20-24. 

“It might be even more astounding,” 
he continued, “if we could ascertain 
how many of our employees—particu- 
larly on the afternoon and evening 
shifts—come to work with their facul- 
ties dulled by consumption of alcohol. 
Possibly they aren’t drunk, but cer- 
tainly they aren’t as bright and alert 
as a total abstainer . Our own 
rules forbid use of alcohol, but ‘Rule 
G, like so many other fine rules these 
days, is more honored in its breach 
than in its observance. 

“Tt is virtually impossible to prove 
that a man is under the influence of 
alcohol. Even when it is, and disciplin- 
ary action is taken, it is likely that the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board 
will sustain a claim from the employee. 
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Such things have a bad effect on su- 
pervision. Even the most conscientious 
supervisor hesitates to take action 
which he knows in advance will not 
be upheld. 

“I believe our best chance of licking 
this hazard is to convince the sober 
employee that it is not only his duty 
to his employer, but also to himself 
and his family, to refuse to work with 
anyone who is not in a condition to 
properly perform his duties, just as 
he would refuse to work with an un- 
safe tool or piece of equipment.” 


Safety Costs Money 


“Management must realize that safety 
will cost some money,” H. J. McKenzie. 
president of the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, told members of the section. 
“Management must stand ready to 
make expenditures necessary to elim- 
inate hazards and unsafe conditions. 
Safety pays good dividends from a 
mercenary as well as humane view- 
point.” 

Mr. McKenzie said that all officers 
and supervisors must be familiar with 
their railroad and know the problems, 
thinking and reactions of their em- 
ployees. “They should know the jobs 
that their men are handling and the 


difficulties being encountered, and, 
above all, make a study of human 
beings in an effort to eliminate human 
failure. I think the best way to accom- 
plish this is to take a motor car trip 
over your railroad; talk safety to all 
of your people and listen to their 
problems and suggestions. 

“However, I have seen supervisors 
who have stressed safety so much that 
getting the job done was a secondary 
matter. I have been with gangs where 
the foremen have scared their men to 
the extent that they were actually 
afraid to undertake the work or handle 
it with dispatch. Let’s not just teach 
safety, but how to do the job safely.” 
he concluded. 


Sincerity Essential 


Howard W. Hale, superintendent of 
transportation of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, described the philosophy 
behind the Frisco’s successful safety 
program. “The sincerity of the purpose 
behind our program has been a major 
factor in putting it across with our 
employees,” he said, adding that it was 
the employees, in turn, who put the 
program over with key segments of 
the public — “the community public, 
the customer and stockholder public 
and the opinion-molding public.” 

A warning that increasing conver- 
sion from mechanical to electrical tools 
and equipment has brought new elec- 
trical hazards to shop workers, was 
issued by T. G. Isel, assistant car 
equipment engineer of the Pullman 
Company. “Although protective devices 
may help, there is no substitute for 
consciousness on the part of an in- 
dividual to his surroundings.” Mr. Isel 
said. 


“Authority is Lacking” 


The superintendent of safety, be- 
cause he lacks direct executive author- 
ity. is “more or less hog-tied unless he 
gets full cooperation from the top men 
in all departments,” G. R. Andersen. 
assistant chief mechanical officer of 
the Chicago & North Western, told 
members of the section. “Unfortunately 
departmental heads often fail to 
recognize that accident prevention is a 
part of their job. Thus, no matter how 
aggressive and active a safety super- 
visor may be, the progress of safety 
is frequently retarded.” 

C. M. House, general superintendent 
of motive power and car equipment. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, described new 
fire hazards that shop supervisors face 
with the introduction of diesel power. 
Another hazard, he said, was the “rel- 
atively small size and high stress of 
diesel engine bolts and the use of im- 
proper or oversized bolts—either in 
fit or capacity.” He listed what he 
termed “the 14 danger points on diesel 
locomotives.” 


New Officers 


R. C. Sabens, superintendent of 
safety, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
was elected general chairman of the 
section. R. S. James. * superintendent 
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NEW SERVICES AND PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO SHIPPERS 


CANTON—Has just opened for service its new ore 
pier at Baltimore. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY—On October 
28 opened for service its “Centennial Cut-Off’ on the 
line between Chicago and Kansas City. It is expected 
that freight train schedules between these two points 
will be reduced by from 2% to 6 hours over the new line. 


JERSEY CENTRAL LINES—Has issued a 20-page 
illustrated booklet describing expenditures designed to 
give “Better Service for JCL Shippers.” Included in this 
booklet is a description of the railroad’s new yard at 
Allentown, Pa. (See page 73.) The booklet is available 
at all JCL traffic offices. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The transportation division of the 
Louisville Chamber of Commerce has issued a “Shippers 
Directory of Suggested Routings Via Rail Less Than 
Carload Freight from Louisville.” The objective of this 
publication, which asks Louisville shippers to use the 
routings, is to channelize l.c.l. into these routes so that 
more through cars can be made, thus providing better 
service. For each destination city the directory gives 
transit time, the car line in which the shipment will be 
loaded, and the route. Louisville shippers pay $2 for the 


guide. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL—Has announced the follow- 


ing changes in scheduled l.c.]. car lines: 

Car lines discontinued: 

Akron, Ohio (Erie) to Buffalo, N.Y.; Buffalo (DL&W) 
to Carroll st., Buffalo, to Watertown, N.Y., to Jersey 
City, N.J., and to Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Cincinnati to 
Greenville; Cleveland (NKP) to Buffalo (Carroll st.) ; 
Dunkirk, N.Y.. to Buffalo; Hornell, N.Y. (Erie) to 
Buffalo; Indianapolis to Rock Island, Ill. (CRI&P) ; 
Jamestown, N. Y. (Erie) to Buffalo; Jersey City (Erie) 
to Buffalo; Syracuse, N.Y., to Poughkeepsie and Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Warren, Pa.. to Buffalo; Warren, Ohio, 
(Erie) to Buffalo. Springfield, Mass., car to Albany, 
N.Y., no longer in “Pacemaker” service. 

New car lines: 

Akron (Erie) to Niagara Falls. N.Y.; Baltimore 
(PRR) to Yonkers, N.Y.; Buffalo (DL&W) to Niagara 
Falls; Chicago (So. Water st.) to Springfield, Ohio; 
Cleveland (NKP) to Niagara Falls; Dayton, Ohio, to 
Greenville (truck); Dunkirk, N.Y., to Syracuse; Hor- 
nell, N.Y. (Erie) to Syracuse; Indianapolis to Daven- 
port. Iowa (CRI&P) ; Jamestown, N.Y. (Erie) to Niaga- 
ra Falls; Jersey City (Erie) to Niagara Falls; LeRoy, 
N.Y., to Syracuse; Syracuse to Jordan-Memphis; Tren- 


ton, N.J. (PRR) to Springfield, Mass.; Warren, Ohio 
(Erie) to Niagara Falls; Warren, Pa., to Syracuse. Cars 
between Buffalo and Cincinnati are now in “Pacemaker” 
service. : 

The freight traffic department has recently issued an- 
other of its “L.C.L. Merchandise Service” bulletins, dated 
October 1952. This bulletin announces that: 

There are no peddler cars on the NYC’s Big Four and 
Peoria & Eastern districts, all of them having been re- 
placed with substituted truck service; 

If the I.C.C. grants the railroad’s application to ex- 
pand substituted truck service to the Lines West district. 
more than 1,000 stations along the 1,700 miles of the 
Lines West will receive this service; 

Mechanization of more freight stations; 

More freight stations on the NYC have begun using 
the veri-check ballot, including all transfers on the Big 
Four, to provide “positive tracing” information; 

Five hundred steel bulkheads are being placed in serv- 
ice to replace wooden ones; 

A supervisor of station service committees has been 
appointed. Station service committees, composed of sta- 
tion employees and supervisory personnel, are active 
at more than 100 NYC stations, in an effort to improve 
service and cut loss and damage; 

“Pacemaker” car lines now number about 200. “Pace- 
maker” cars are designed to insure maximum lading pro- 
tection at high speeds. Turnaround time for “Pace- 
maker” cars is four days, considerably below the aver- 
age for all box cars, “proof that these speeds are 


achieved.” 


PENNSYLVANIA — Has announced the following 
changes in scheduled l.c.]. car lines: 


New car lines: 
York, Pa.. has been set up as a transfer for north- 


bound cars out of the south and the following car lines 
have been established: York to Jersey City, N.J., Newark, 
N.J.. Long Island City, N.Y. (LI). Boston (B&M): 
Yonkers, N.Y. (NYC). Scranton, Pa. (DL&W), Jersey 
City (Erie); Camden. N.J., Newberry Jct., Pa. (NYC); 
and Buffalo. 

Canton, Ohio, now is making cars to Trenton, N.J.. 


and Cedar Hill, Conn. (NYNH&H). 


ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO—Has opened a new 
trafic office in Room 213, Terminal Station, Macon, Ga. 
J. B. Wright is general agent in charge. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PACKING SURVEY— 
A report on factors involved in loss and damage to prod- 
ucts packed in fibre boxes (See page 85.) 





of safety and fire prevention, Denver & 


trans-lake Michigan 


service was re- 


(d) a one-year moratorium on changes 





Rio Grande Western, was elected vice- 
chairman, and F. R. Callahan, direc- 
tor of safety and compensation, Pull- 
man Company, was elected secretary. 
L. E. Hoffman, superintendent of rules 
and safety, St. Louis Southwestern, re- 
tiring chairman of the section, pre- 
sided at all sessions. 


C&O Resumes All 
Car Ferry Services 


A strike of the Great Lakes Licensed 
Officers Organization that had begun 
on July 4, came to an end on October 
23 as car ferry service of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio was resumed across the 
Detroit river between Detroit and 


Windsor, Ont. Operation of the C&0’s 
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sumed at 7 p.m. on October 25 bring- 
ing to a close a walkout that had 
halted Great Lakes operations of the 
Ann Arbor, Grand Trunk Western- 
Pennsylvania, Wabash and C&O for 
nearly four months. An earlier report 
of the restoration of service by the 
GTW appeared on page 18 of the 
October 27 Railway Age. 

The C&O reached an agreement 
with the Licensed Officers group which: 
(a) provided wage increases from 78 
cents a day to $2.73 a day for different 
classes of engineers; (b) re-employed 
certain men who had been discharged 
for leaving their ships without per- 
mission—but with a loss of certain 
classes of seniority; (c) provided a 
three-year “no-strike” agreement and 


in the agreement as presently reached. 
The increased wages include a cost 
of living increase. Actually, a C&O 
spokesman said, the base rates in 
some instances were reduced by the 
new agreement. The increase was es- 
sentially that which the company had 
offered prior to the walkout, he added. 


“Oscars” Awarded for 


1951 Annual Reports 


The Monsanto Chemical Company 
has received the gold “Oscar of In- 
dustry” for its 1951 annual report, 
which was adjudged the best of all in- 
dustry in the annual contest sponsored 
by the magazine Financial World. The 
trophy was presented to Charles A. 
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COMING—A NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FOR SHIPPERS 


Beginning in January 1953, the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration, publishers of Railway Age 
and other transportation periodicals, 
will inaugurate publication of an en- 
tirely new monthly magazine, Railway 
Freight Traffic. 

The new magazine, representing an 
expanded service both for shippers 
and for railroads, will be a _ logical 
transition from Railway Age’s monthly 
Freight Traffic Issues, which it will 
replace. The purpose of changing 
these Freight Traffic issues into a 
separate publication is to broaden 
the scope of the service they have 
rendered, and to increase the value 
of that service to shippers and to rail- 
roads alike. Railway Freight Traffic 
will be distributed to leading shippers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, to keep them abreast of all 
new developments in railway freight 
service. 





Thomas, Monsanto president, by Paul 
W. Johnston, president of the Erie, 
winner of last year’s top award, at a 
banquet in New York on October 28. 

Bronze “Oscars” for the best annual 
reports of railroads in their respective 
regions were awarded to the Canadian 
National (Canadian); Erie (Central 
Eastern); Chesapeake & Ohio (Mid- 
western); New York Central (North- 
eastern); Great Northern (North- 
western); Seaboard Air Line (South- 
eastern); and Denver & Rio Grande 
Western (Southwestern). A bronze 


“Oscar” was presented to the Pettibone 
Mulliken Corporation for the best an- 
nual report in the railroad equipment 


field. 


Santa Fe Opens New 
Chicago Freight House 


With more than 100 shippers, rail- 
way officers and representatives of the 
press in attendance, the Santa Fe, on 
October 28, officially opened its new 
modern freight house at Corwith yard 
on Chicago’s southwest side. At an 
informal luncheon following an_ in- 
spection tour, president F. G. Gurley 
explained that the new facility was 
part of an overall multi-million dollar 
program to rehabilitate the Corwith 
terminal which he frankly said was 
“probably the most obsolete on our 
entire system.” Other recently com- 
pleted phases of the program—includ- 
ing a new general office building and 
a new engine terminal—were pointed 
out to guests during the inspection. 

The new freight house is equipped 
with an under-floor chain conveyor 
system for handling platform trucks 
and features a nine-station centralized 
checking system with 35 portable talk- 
back speakers that may be used at 
any of 132 plug-in connections in load- 
ing and unloading zones. Actual cost 
of the new station was not disclosed. 


Produce Group Suggests 
More Reefer Construction 


A suggestion that the railroads and 
the produce industry take “immediate 
concerted action” to increase the re- 
frigerator car supply has been sub- 








engine, weighing nearly a quarter of 
a ton, is said to be the heaviest ship- 
ment ever dispatched from F-M’s 
Beloit, Wis., plant on a single railroad 
car. The special heavy-duty flat car, 
which will take the engine to Denton, 
Tex., is one of two such cars owned by 


THIS 3,500-HP. FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific. Because of limited crane 
capacity, the engine, after final as- 
sembly and testing, was torn down 
and reassembled aboard the car. 
Normally, an engine of this size is 
shipped only partially assembled and 
requires three flat cars. 








CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
October 25, 1952 were announced by 
the Association of American Railroads 
on October 30, 1952 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 


Pisin Box ....... 20 7,550 
Autto BOK 5.656503 0 87 

Total Box ..... 20 7,637 
Gondola ........ 1,634 2,073 
Honper 26460504 25,113 902 
Covered Hopper .. 0 196 
: saGnwae-aawe 117 238 
J REG GaSe ane 27 287 
Refrigerator ..... 1,107 95 
MOTO soi sis oc eens 499 1 

MMA: cee a siciaes 28,517 11,429 





mitted to President William T. Faricy, 
Association of American Railroads. 

John N. Kelley, chairman of the Re- 
frigerator Car Committee, United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
wrote Mr. Faricy and expressed con- 
(Continued on page 106) 


ORGANIZATIONS 





Short Lines to Meet in 
Atlantic City Next June 


A special meeting of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association will 
be held on June 23, 1953, in the Vi- 
king room, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. This meeting coincides with 
meetings of the Mechanical and Pur- 
chases and Stores Divisions of the 
Association of American Railroads; 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers 
Association’s exhibit of railway equip- 
ment and appliances, and the Eighth 
Pan American Railway Congress, 
which will be in session in Atlantic 
City during the entire week of June 
21. Unless otherwise announced, this 
will be the only general meeting of 
representatives of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association during 1953. 


The next meeting of the Clearing- 
Cicero Traffic Conference will be 
held on November 13, at the Clearing 
Club, 6445 South Central avenue, Chi- 
cago. The principal speaker will be 
Walter Belson, director of public rela- 
tions of the American Trucking Associ- 
ations. 


The meeting of the New England 
Railroad Club to be held on Novem- 
ber 12, at the Hotel Vendome, Boston. 
at 6:30 p.m., has been designated as 
“Canadian Night.” M. A. Bradley, di- 
rector of public relations of the M. A. 
(Continued on page 101) 
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(Left) Application of the loop to 
anchor at top location. (Right) Straps 
sides with cleats while the car is 


M-F Lading Strap Anchor 


A lading strap anchor, recently de- 
veloped by the MacLean-Fogg Lock 
Nut Company, Chicago, is one piece 
which may be applied to the Z-bar side 
posts of freight cars either by welding 
or with blind fasteners. The anchor is 
a drop forging designed to be stronger 
than the strongest strapping, which 
may be accommodated in widths from 
34 in. to 114 in. 

Important features of the M-F strap 
anchor are that it locks the strap 
tightly in place even when there is no 
pressure from the lading; it may be 
used with all popular sizes of strap- 





the M-F strap 
held against car 


being loaded. 
ping; the tongue of the anchor faces 
downward, thus making the anchor 


self-cleaning; and it is easily applied 
either to existing steel house cars or 
to new equipment. 

The only operation necessary in ap- 
plication of the strapping is to crimp 
the end of the strap on the floor before 
slipping under the tongue of the 
anchor. The load is tightened in the 
usual manner. Once applied in this 
simple way, the shipment is assured 
proper bracing, and when the car is 
unloaded all straps may be removed 
by lifting them out of the anchors 
without tools, eliminating further haz- 
ard to lading or personnel. 





New M-F lading strap anchor designed for applica- 
tion by welding (left) or blind fasteners (right). 
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Electric Immersion 
Stand-by Heaters 


The Vapor Heating Corporation, 80 
East Jackson boulevard, Chicago 4, has 
developed two electric immersion stand- 
by heaters to keep engine coolant water 
in diesel locomotives warm during 
winter standby periods. Current for the 
heaters is furnished from an outside 
source after a unit is parked on a sid- 
ing through a connection plug installed 
on the locomotive exterior. 

Whenever the heater switch is turned 
on, a 1/3-hp. electric motor in the 
heater operates a centrifugal pump con- 
tinually to circulate coolant water 
through the heater and the engine’s 
cooling system. If the heater does not 
work properly an alarm bell signals 
the yard attendant so that correction 








Electric immersion heater developed 
by Vapor uses outside a.c. current. 


can be made before the engine cools 
down. Thermostats in the heater turn 
the heating elements on and off as 
necessary to keep the coolant water 
at a predetermined temperature, 
usually between 155 and 165 deg., al- 
though different thermostat settings may 
be used. 

The heater is a complete package 
requiring small floor space—1514 in. 
wide, 2734 in. long and 4614 in. high. 
It uses 220- or 440-volt a.c. current. 
Two sizes are available. One puts out 
75,000 B.t.u. per hour; the other 120,- 
000 B.t.u. per hour. 
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This lunch is on me, 






Jim, and I'm sure glad 









| lost the bet. As it is now, 







we've got our material a Okay, pal. I'll take a 






little ahead of time and nice thick steak and all 


the trimmings. | feel good, 











we'll be able to beat 





our promised delivery too. That Monon crowd sure 






date. You've sold me did us a good turn. That's 






on the Monon. why I'm for them. They go 





all out to give service, 






from the top brass 






right down the line. 






They're for me. 
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The LIFELINE of INDIANA 





There are 22 on-line and off-line savaverne 





Monon freight representatives serving J 


the nation. Why not contact yours—now? 


FRENCH LICK 


: : vce : LOUISVILLE 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company 


THE HOOSIER LINE : 
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Official Facts, Figures, Photos and Maps 
of Every Class | Railroad in the U. S. 


HANDBOOK 


of 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


by Rosert G. Lewis 
Transportation Editor, Railway Age 


How many diesels has the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy? . . . When was the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio started? 
... Who is president of the St. Louis-Sar Francisco? Hand- 
book of American Railroads supplies you with these and 
tens of thousands of other answers. 





For Each of 127 Railroads, HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS bring you: 


1. Outline Map 

2. Photo of Famous Train 
3. Herald (if used) 

4. Historical Sketch 
5 


. Brief Biography of the 
Chief Officer 


6. Latest Financial and 
Operating Statistics 


7. Latest Equipment Data 
8. Many Other Highly in- 


teresting Statistics Col- 
lected Here for the 
First Time 











Now you can get—for the first time under one cover— 
official up-to-date facts on 127 Class I railroads. Specially- 
drawn maps show the route of each road. Beautiful action 
photos of crack trains such as Twin Cities Zephyr. The Red 
River, The Inter-City Limited, and dozens more fill the 
book. 

This means convenience for the railroad executive, 
fun for the railfan, and—for everyone concerned with rail- 
roads—a tremendous gain in railroad knowledge that only 
a vast accumulation of facts like this makes possible. 


5% x 8% 375 ill. board $2.95 


265 p. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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NO CALLING has more at stake than railroading 
in the defense of wholesome political principles— 
because no other business activity is so completely 
in the clutches of politics. So it isn’t untimely, 
especially around election time, for railroad peo- 
ple to size up the political situation—to see whether 
what is going on is in the direction of progress, 
or the reverse. 

One thing that politicians of both parties are 
undyingly fond of is “democracy.” Whether this 
affection is misplaced or not depends on what the 
word means. When the founding fathers considered 
“democracy” they had no use for it, but what they 
meant by the term was what is now known as 
“direct democracy.” That is, the founders didn’t 
believe that complex questions could be decided 
wisely by the mass of the electorate or (what 
amounts to the same thing) by legislators who 
always vote exactly as their constituents direct. 

“Representative democracy’—on the other hand, 
where the people choose the legislators, but don’t 
try to tell them how they shall vote on each issue 
—is one of the foundation stones of our republic. 
The other is the limitation and separation of 
powers—not only between the executive, legislative 
and judicial departments, but also between states 
and the federal government. 

All politicians speak well of “democracy,” but 
mighty few of them make clear what kind of de- 
mocracy they’re talking about. Some of them 
undoubtedly have “direct democracy” in mind, 
with no restraints at all on the majority. People 
who favor this kind of democracy are, in effect, 
saying that 2 and 2 may equal 5 or that, if a man 
becomes unpopular, it is quite all right to take him 
out and hang him for no other reason than his un- 
popularity. Unrestrained majorities, with no con- 
stitutional checks upon them, have many times 
put their ; »wer behind actions fully as false and 
unjust as these. 

Lord Acton — who probably brought more 
ability to the exposition of political questions than 
any other man who has discussed them in the 
past century and a half—gives our country out- 
standing credit for political wisdom. Our founders, 
he pointed out, didn’t protect America merely 
against royal or aristocratic tyranny, but also 
“against the power of its own sovereign people.” 
In the French revolution of the late 1700’s, the 
victors set up infinite protection against royal 
tyranny but “no security and no remedy against 
oppression from below.” 

Wonder what Acton would think of his own 
country today—or of ours, for that matter. 
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THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 
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Gut Aukp- 
When unloading, watch the 


vacuum and air pressure. 





Another way to get more from your GATX tank cars 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PRICING PRACTICES, A KEY 


PROBLEM IN TRANSPORTATION 


One of the principal difficulties confronting the rail- 
roads in meeting competition of other forms of trans- 
portation is the essentially different manner in which 
payment for railroad service is made, when compared 
to payments for the service of other transportation 
agencies. 

Changes are occurring—not apparently in accordance 
with any deliberate plan—in the manner of collecting 
the costs of transportation. These changes, if they con- 
tinue, might finally bring about a greater degree of 
similarity among all agencies of transportation in the 
method of recouping their costs. For example, the rapid 
growth of toll highways tends to levy the costs of high- 
way service upon users in somewhat the same way that 
railway patrons pay for railway service—that is, in 
direct proportion to use. 

Here and there, particularly in the New York area, 
there are proposals for taking property taxation off of 
commuter-hauling railroads. This development, if it pro- 
gresses, would tend to make the ticket-office charge for 
railway service somewhat less than the total cost—that 
is, it would make railroad pricing rather more com- 
parable to the pricing of motor, waterway and air trans- 
portation than it is now. Such changes in pricing prac- 
tice merit careful observation, because they may have a 
lot to do with determining how the nation’s transporta- 
tion work is ultimately divided among the various meth- 


ods of transportation. 
Total Cost Covers Many Items 


The total costs of transportation service follow the 
same pattern for all methods—being a combination of, 
at least, the following items: (a) capital costs of fixed 
property; (b) capital costs of motive power and vehi- 
cles; (c) property taxes on fixed plant; (d) property 
taxes on vehicles; (e) operating costs for actual move- 
ment of traffic; (f) “overhead” and management ex- 
pense; (g) income taxes; (h) excise taxes—either on 
the company, the vehicles, or the service. 

Not all these costs are incurred directly in proportion 
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to the traffic actually moved. For example, a railroad 
incurs its capital costs on fixed plant (a), its property 
taxes (c) and (d), its management costs (f). and a 
large part of capital costs for rolling stock (b)—with 
very little direct relationship to the amount of traffic 
handled. If railroad customers or the taxpayers were to 
make pro rata contributions to railroad treasuries (as 
is done for some other agencies of transportation), cover- 
ing all or a part of these highly inflexible costs, the rail- 
roads could then afford to establish quite modest charges 
for actual movement of traffic. Such charges would then 
have to reflect only actual operating expenses (e); plus 
management expense (f), and income and excise taxes, 
(g) and (h). 

In actual practice, however, the railroads add up all 
and apportion them 





their costs—(a) to (h) inclusive 
pro rata upon all their traffic. The result is a figure which 
often seems competitively high to the purchaser of rail- 
road service who is accustomed to doing business, also, 
with transportation agencies which cover part of their 
costs in quite a different manner. 

Take a private barge operation, for instance. There 
is no capital cost of fixed property to consider (it’s 
there, of course, but the general taxpayers pay it); 
and there’s no property tax on fixed plant either (al- 
though other taxpayers have to pay higher taxes because 
this kind of transportation property is tax-free). Excise 
taxes (h) on the transportation are avoided (indicating. 
again, that other taxpayers must pay more because of 
the exemption). 

Capital costs for vehicles have probably already 
been paid when the barges and tugs were purchased. All 
in all, the private barge operator will be confronted 
with an additional outlay to move a cargo by barge 
which will reflect only a small fraction of the total 
actual cost of the movement. This will frequently come 
to a figure which may seem attractively low alongside 
a comparable railroad rate, which will usually include 
full coverage of all the costs incurred, (a) to (h), 
inclusive. 

Conservation of the country’s resources of capital and 
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labor requires that selection among the available agen- 
cies of transportation be made on grounds of comparable 
economy. Such selection cannot be expected to occur 
until there is a closer approach to parallel methods of 
collecting costs by all the various agencies of trans- 
portation. Such similarity can be achieved either (1) by 
collecting a part of railway costs elsewhere than at the 
ticket-window, or (2) by collecting from the users a 
larger proportion than at present of the total costs of 
other forms of transportation, and making the collection 
at the time of actual use. 

The approach to parallel methods of charging by 
taking some of the costs of railroad service off the price 
paid at the ticket-window has been proposed for the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit (Railway Age, August 11, 
page 58). In this instance, the railroad would transfer 
to the City of New York the title to a line now incurring 
heavy losses from transit operations, relieving the rail- 
road from property taxes on the line and from prospec- 
tive heavy capital expenditures for grade crossing elimi- 
nation. The railroad would, for a nominal rental, get 
the right to operate over the line thus sold. It would 
operate transit services as the “agent for the city,” and 
receive a payment from the city for each passenger 
handled, in addition to fares collected directly from the 
passengers—getting sufficient added revenue to turn a 
heavy operating deficit into modest net earnings, after 


bond interest. 
“Bingham Formula” 


The proposal would effect savings for the city over 
the costs it would incur in additional red-ink bus opera- 
tions to supplant the railroad transit service if aban- 
doned—and the municipal authorities doing the negoti- 
ating believe that private operation of the transit service 
would tend to secure greater economy than if the munici- 
pality should take over the transit line for direct mu- 
nicipal operation. One of the city’s negotiators on this 
proposal is Colonel Sidney H. Bingham, who is chairman 
of the three-man board which operates the city’s transit 
lines, and the proposal is an application of the principles 
of the so-called “Bingham formula” for retaining pri- 
vate operation of transit lines where political and finan- 
cial conditions appear to require some measure of so- 
cialized ownership. 

This paper has no enthusiasm for compromises with 
socialism. The fact remains, however, that there are 
some railway services which are not going to be aban- 
doned even if the political climate will not permit the 
collection of compensatory charges at the ticket-window. 
There needs to be a lot of heavy thinking going on 
throughout the railroad industry and among its cus- 
tomers to find ways and means of adapting railroad 
pricing practices to the exigencies of their political and 
competitive environment. Much of this adaptation will 
require the cooperation of political and regulatory author- 
ities, but at least some of it could be initiated by the 
railroads and their customers themselves. 
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“PLANNERS” VS. INDUSTRIAL SITES 


“We take some godawful chances,” remarked one 
important railroad industrial development officer, the 
other day, when he was asked how long his company 
planned ahead in developing suitable business sites 
along its lines. “We look 20 years ahead, but never 
know when some starry-eyed professional ‘city planner’ 
is going to come in and destroy, forever, the possibili- 
ties of industry’s developing a suitable site.” Housing 
projects and industrial development don’t mix. 

Fact No. 1: Easy access to railroad transportation is 
a necessity for industrial development; for residential 
areas, nearness to tracks and yards may go along with 
declining value and deterioration into slums. 

Fact No, 2: Assembled, integrated tracts of sufficient 
size, with easy access to existing railroad lines, are be- 
coming rarer and rarer about most cities in the country. 
Sites suitable for housing, in contrast, are more numer- 
ous and qualifications less stringent. 

Fact No. 3: A city has to make a living, before any- 
thing else. Good industrial sites are, therefore, its most 
valuable posesssion. 

In the two largest cities in the country—New York 
and Chicago—the potential value of industrial sites has 
been threatened by public housing enthusiasts. In The 
Bronx, the City of New York’s “slum clearance” pro- 
gram has its eye on one of the few suitable sites for 
heavy industry, served by rail, available in that borough. 


° 


In Chicago “public housers” want to take over the only 
site available for a new coal rail-water terminal planned 
by the Chicago & Western Indiana. 

The railroads and their customers have a deep in- 
terest in the availability of suitable, assembled indus- 
trial sites. They have a common enemy, well described 
by H. A. Wood, commissioner of development of the 
Canadian National: 

“Industry is a community’s principal source of revenue. 
Yet, an enterprising real estate promoter is frequently 
allowed to sterilize the only industrially-useful land with 
a cheap housing development—a development which, by 
its very proximity to the railway track, is foredoomed 
to become a slum or low-class residential area... . 

“Parks and green belts are a delight and much to be 
desired, but man must work to live and the community 
needs tax money to keep the grass in the parks cut.” 





INDEX TO VOLUME 132 


The index to the latest volume of Railway Age, Jan- 
uary to June 1952, is now ready for distribution, and 
copies may be obtained by those subscribers desiring 
them. Requests should be addressed to the Circulation 
Department, Railway Age, 30 Church street, New York 
7. Subscribers who have in previous years made ap- 


plication for the index need not apply ,again. 
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At the right in this photo is the new westbound classification yard. The long string 


of cars at the left is a road train pulling out of the eastbound classification yard. 


$3.6-Million Yard Improves Service 
or Jersey Central Patrons 


Investment to be returned in less than four years; yard 


makes possible classifying cars in more efficient facility 


A recently completed yard construction project of the 
Jersey Central Lines at Allentown, Pa., which cost the 
carrier $3.6 million, is expected io produce a return on 
the investment of more than 25 per cent per year, and 
at the same time make it possible for the JCL to im- 
prove substantially its service to patrons. A not incon- 
siderable portion of this return on the investment will 
come about through a decrease in the amount of per 
diem the road will have to pay for car hire, indicating 
that the carrier will be able to get cars off line more 
quickly, which of course means faster service to the 
shipper. Other factors which will help to make the re- 
turn possible will be: 

1. A reduced amount of switching in a more restricted 
operating area at the east end of the railroad: 

2. Number of cars switched per hour at Allentown will 
be more than doubled; 
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3. Reduced number of classifications necessary at 
eastern yards will make it possible better to regulate 
traffic headed for Allentown. so that trains will not all 
arrive in that yard in one short period of time; east-end 
yards will benefit, too, from the better regulation of work 
flow: and 

4. More expeditious and less expensive handling of 
bad-order cars at Allentown. 

In addition to the more efficient track layout (see 
drawing), these desirable results will be brought about, 
in part, through use of the latest type of electro-pneu- 
matic car retarders on the westbound hump at Allen- 
town; talk-back loudspeakers scattered through the yard; 
and engine-to-yard-office radio. 

Prior to completing the new yard at Allentown, west- 
bound traffic out of the so-called (eastern) terminal 
district (including yards at Jersey City, Bayonne, New- 
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This tower contains the yardmaster’s office (top floor) 
and retarder operator’s quarters. Floodlight tower at right 
shows paging speakers about half-way up the mast. 


Re NS 

The hump with the westbound receiving yard in the back- 
ground. Grade of the hump is 2.80 per cent from the 
apex for about 250 ft. down into the classification yard. 
Then it becomes 1.45 per cent for another 200 ft. 


Cropped rail was pressure welded and then cut into 78-ft. 
lengths for laying in the yard. This is expected to reduce 
maintenance costs. 





A retarder operator at the control board; one man controls 
switches as well as retarders. Switch list is under the oper- 
ator’s left forearm. 














Superintendent W. J. Carroll at the yardmaster’s desk. In 
addition to telephones and Teletype (not visible here), 
the yardmaster can use paging speakers, and communi- 
cate by radio with hump and trimmer engines. 


Better repair facilities are an important feature of the 
Allentown improvements. This winch is used for pulling 
ears, for straightening car ends, ete. 




















ark and Elizabethport) was laboriously classified in flat 
switching yards and consolidated from these several 
yards for dispatch in road trains. In many cases this 
required handling a car five. or six times by as many 
crews before it could be dispatched in road movement. 
Fifty per cent of the Jersey Central’s carload traffic out 
of this district is destined to the Allentown area or to 
some destination farther west. It was apparent, there- 
fore, that much of the classifying done at these eastern 
yards could be eliminated if Allentown could handle the 
trafic. The “rub” was that Allentown couldn’t ex- 
peditiously handle the traffic it was receiving, in spite 
of the fact that every effort was made to give that yard 
its traffic in large blocks (which would eliminate some 
classifying there) or in solid trains which would by-pass 
Allentown yard on their way to western termini or con- 
nections. The answer seemed to be that something had 
to be done about Allentown. It was. 


Old Facilities Inadequate 


There were many reasons why Allentown could not 
handle increased traffic, prior, that is, to the rebuilding. 
For example, both westbound receiving and classifiica- 
tion yards were located south of the main line (see draw- 
ing). This meant that westbound trains pulling into the 
yard frequently fouled both main tracks and the leads 
out from the eastbound classification yard. The same un- 
satisfactory condition applied at the west end of the 
westbound classification yard, where departing trains 
fouled the main line and the lead to the eastbound re- 
ceiving yard. Also, when traffic was running heavy, a 
considerable portion of westward traffic had to be han- 
dled in a flat switching yard on the north side of the 
main tracks. This was done in the area near the repair 
tracks, shown in the drawing. A further great disad- 
vantage was that bad-order cars either had to be cut out 
of incoming trains in the westbound receiving yard and 
moved there to the car repair facilities on the north side 
of the main track, or they had to be put over the west- 
bound (manual rider) hump, then pulled from the 
classification yard across the main and shoved into the 
rip tracks. Engines coming to the yard from the Bethle- 
hem engine terminal frequently were delayed through 
having to cross the main tracks. 

Also, receiving tracks in the westbound yard were not 
of sufficient capacity to take one of today’s trains. 
Similarly, in the westbound classification yard this same 
situation prevailed, meaning that outbound westward 
freights usually had to be doubled from two to four 
times before the crew had its train together. This fre- 
quently meant that the main tracks were fouled for 
lengthy periods of time while the doubling was going on. 

Under the new set-up at Allentown, westbound trains 
pull into a reeciving yard on the north side of the main. 
This receiving yard consists of four tracks, each capable 
of holding a 150-car train. The 18-track westbound 
classification yard has tracks capable of holding half a 
train. Therefore, at present, doubling in the classifica- 
tion yard, when that is necessary, never fouls main-line 
tracks longer than is necessary to make one double. 

Bad-order cars now are shoved over the hump and 
go directly by gravity to car repair tracks, classified, of 
course, as to the type of repair needed. As in most 
yards, there is a hump by-pass track so that the worst 
of these bad orders, or cars on which the load has shifted 
so badly that they cannot be humped, can be shoved 
down to the rip yard. There are three tracks in the repair 
yard, with capacities of from 18 to-22 cars; one of these 
is a material storage track. Switching cars to be repaired 
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NEW ALLENTOWN YARDS 


Schematic diagram of old and new track layouts. 


now requires considerably less time and expense than 
formerly. Per diem on such cars alone will be reduced. 
it is estimated, by from $15,000 to $20,000 per year. 
This fact in itself indicates that westbound service is 
being improved substantially. 

As mentioned above, when the planning for Allen- 
town was done, opearting conditions on the east end 
of the railroad had to be considered. Since all yards on 
the east end are flat switching yards, any reduction in 
the amount of classifying done there would be both a 
time-saver and a means of cutting expenses. Since the 
Allentown project has been completed, the number of 
classifications at Jersey City, for example, has been re- 
duced. Solid trains are built up at that spot and Allen- 
town does the work of blocking for points west: of that 
city. This means that westbound trains can be made up 
daily and dispatched somewhat earlier in the day than 
usual, eliminating much of the congestion during even- 
ing hours at the east end and in the late evening and 
early morning hours at Allentown. More work per- 
formed during daylight hours also helps to promote 
safety. 

One other factor is helping to improve westbound 
service out of Allentown. Road engines now get to their 
trains more quickly than they used to. Now they move 
directly through the receiving yard, around the hump, 
go to the west end of the classification yard and double 
to the cars. Formerly, crossing of main tracks and in- 
volvement with opposing moves on the leads at either 
end of the yard frequently meant delays in getting cars 
and locomotives together. 
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At Kansas City a tractor operator uses radio to find out where to go for his next load. 


Intensive Sales Efforts Help 


REA Regain Traffic 


Traffic in first seven months of year up 14 per cent from 
1952 levels; salesmen help shippers save money, get business 


A 14 per cent increase in number of shipments handled 
and a 22 per cent increase in revenue from handling 
those shipments is the way things have shaped up for 
the Railway Express Agency after seven months of its 
“Build Anew in °52” program. As a result, employment 
has increased by nearly 2,500 persons (up to October 
1, and since January 1), and the general attitude of 
REA employees is much more optimistic than it was a 
year Or so ago. 

No one makes any “bones” about the fact that the 
main reason for this increase in traffic has been the 
changes in parcel post regulations which became effec- 
tive January 1 this year, which limited the size and 
weight of parcels which could be transported by the 
post office. However, the way the Express Agency has 
gone about selling the advantages accruing to it as a 
result of the regulations has contributed in no small 
measure to the increase in traffic. This has been done 
by pointing out to industrial traffic managers and others 
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that what look like bargain rates from the post office 
department are frequently “a snare and a delusion” 
when overall costs such as packing, labor charges, truck- 
ing, insurance, etc., are considered. 

Information useful to express salesmen is disseminated 
through monthly and weekly publications, which tell of 
ways the salesmen can be of help to their customers. 
And in order to try to make sure that when REA does 
handle the traffic, it will be able to give the good service 
which will make the patron want to give the agency 
still more new business, additional freight service in- 
spectors have been put on and freight stations are being 
more fully mechanized. Since it is possible that there 
will be another increase in parcel post rates in 1953 
there may be still more business in store for the agency. 

When it became known that there would be changes 
in parcel post regulations which would have a great 
deal to do with ‘changing shipping practices in some 
industries, the Express Agency had an independent re- 
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At Kansas City outbound shipments are loaded onto a 
conveyor belt which takes them inside the freighthouse .. . 


search organization go out and find out just how much 
business would be diverted from parcel post to some 
other transportation medium. The figure arrived at was 
48.5 million shipments. This figure was further broken 
down by shipments, by types of industry and by the 
transportation medium which the shippers said would 
get the business. With this as a working basis, REA 
planned a campaign designed to get not only all the 
business said to be coming to it but what shippers said 
would be diverted from parcel post to trucks, forwarders. 
etc. REA officers figured that if they could “automati- 
cally” get some of the business there was no reason why. 
with a little effort, they couldn’t get more. 

In attempting to sell shippers who were formerly users 
of parcel post on the idea of shipping via Railway 
Express, the agency suggested to these people what 
breaking down large packages probably would mean 
to them in terms of additional costs for containers, etc. 
The presentation would follow these lines: 

A shipment weighing 70 lb. moving by express to a 
point in postal zone 6, for example, valued at $50, can 
be placed in one container. To ship by parcel post, how- 
ever, the shipment would have to be broken down into 
four packages, three of them weighing 20 lb. each and 
the fourth 10 lb. Comparing shipping costs via parcel 
post and REA the figures looked like this: 


Parcel Post REA 
Transportation $7.04 $8.73 
Containers 1.00 25 
Packing .28 .07 
Labor 36 .09 
Cartage 80 _ 
$9.48 $9.14 


Since there is no free insurance when shipping by 
parcel post, this item would be an added expenditure 
when freight was handled by the post office. Also, the 
relatively low cost of C.0.D. service via express, com- 
pared with parcel post, was pointed out in bulletins. 
Apparently this “pitch” has worked in many cases. 

Many other examples have been printed in REA’s 
monthly “Traffic Sales Bulletin” and in the weekly 
“Sales Gram.” In a recent issue of the “Traffic Sales 
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. « « where they are marked, sorted and placed on trailers. 
Tractors pull loaded trailers to trainside. 


Bulletin,” for instance, the following story was told: 

A commercial agent noticed that REA was losing all 
its trafic from one manufacturer. After talking with 
the traffic manager he learned that consignees were 
issuing routing instructions which were against REA 
and gave the business to parcel post. The agent made 
a traffic study, which developed the fact that breaking 
down the larger unit and separately paeking the new 
units created was costing the shipper 60 cents for ship- 
ments weighing between 21 and 50 lb. REA has what it 
calls a “paid in part” service, where shipper and con- 
signee each pay a part of the transportation charges. 
In this case, therefore, the shipper agreed to pay 10 
per cent of the transportation charges, a minimum of 
50 cents per shipment, and now a good deal of the 
business is moving REA. 

In addition to furnishing the type of material men- 
tioned above, Sales Grams give reminders to salesmen 
that, for example, such a thing as attitude is important 
in selling. The Grams also indicate to salesmen that the 
time might be ripe to get after manufacturers of shirts, 
pajamas, etc., who. because of changed postal regula- 
tions, probably will soon be making an extra charge 
(to the consignee) of 25 cents per package shipped 
parcel post. With the increased business secured this 
year by REA it looks as if the information is being put 
to good use. 

As mentioned above, while the agency is going about 
the job of getting business it is not negleeting oppor- 
tunities for improving service. In the past year or so 
extensive changes have been made in facilities at Kansas 
City, Long Island City, and many other places. In addi- 
tion, realizing that any organization is generally only 
as good as the relations between its supervisors and 
other employees, it has instituted a supervisory training 
course, designed to make supervisors better able to 
deal with their personnel. 

By doing a good job of selling and then handling 
the traffic properly, Railway Express officers hope—and 
expect—to handle 100 million shipments this year. 
They are optimistic about 1953, and feel that next year 
they can do an even better job of earning money for 
their owners, the railroads of the United States. 
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This is the view that the operator has looking east from the retarder tower at Kirk yard. The 


large new building at the left is the general yard office. In front of it, near the crest of the grade, 
are the switch-control house and the scale house. The small yard at the right is the East yard. 


"J" Spends $4.4 Million to 
Build More Efficiency Into Kirk Yar 


Large yard is rebuilt with greater switching capacity for 


taking increased business in its stride and for saving 24 


hours or more in handling cars in and out of Gary terminal 


The Elgin. Joliet & Eastern has recently placed its re- 
built Kirk yard at Gary, Ind., in full operation after 
completion of a  $4.4-million modernization project. 
This work was necessitated because of the limitations 
of the old yard arrangement, which was inadequate in 
switching capacity and in its general layout to handle 
the increased business at that point. The new facility 
will permit 20 per cent more cars to be switched daily 
with fewer switch engines than the old yard. Also, it 
will eliminate three or four handlings of a car while it 
is in the terminal, thus resulting in a saving of 24 hours 
or more in getting a car on its way to its destination. 
Kirk yard is the most important freight classification 
point on the “J.” It not only handles all the steel products 
which are shipped by rail from the Gary Works of the 
United States Steel Company and the major portion of 
the steel leaving the company’s South Chicago Works, 
but it also handles a good deal of the iron ore and the 
coal, coke and many other ingredients necessary for 
production of steel at those plants. Furthermore, this 
yard is the focal point for the switching of cars to and 
from the many related steel-fabricating plants and other 
industries located along the road’s industrial lines. 
Before modernization, Kirk yard had a total capacity 
of 5,000 cars. It consisted of eight small flat-switched 





yards with tracks having a capacity: of about 40 cars 
each. Cars were brought into one of the small yards 
and switched, then were transferred two or three times 
to other small yards for further sorting before leaving 
Kirk yard, thus requiring a great deal of time in this 
terminal. Trains departed from five of the eight small 
yards but had to be doubled when being made up and, 
in many instances, reswitched at other points on the line. 

The increased capacity built into the steel-producing 
mills and the rapid expansion of other industries due to 
national preparedness measures, brought the shortcom- 
ings of the existing yard into sharp relief. Competition 
with large trucks for handling outbound shipments from 
the mills is very keen. To assure that the increased 
business would be shipped by rail, and with the realiza- 
tion that each customer of the steel companies was also 
a customer to be pleased by the railroads, the “J” de- 
cided that nothing short of a complete revamping of 
Kirk yard, including installation of a modern gravity- 
retarder classification yard and adequate communica- 
tion facilities, would produce the better service desired. 

The plan decided upon called for construction of a 
58-track gravity-retarder classification yard built in a 
general east-west direction, and with the crest of the 
grade at the east end, located south of the existing loco- 
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The easterly end of the classification yard has seven groupings of eight or nine tracks each. Of the 58 
tracks in this yard, 48 are used at one time for classification work, two are used for bad-order cars 





(leads and empties), and the other eight are used as needed for making up trains for departure. 


motive terminal and car-repair yard at that point (see 
diagrammatic plan). Also included were two long lead 
tracks east of the ascending grade to the crest, other 
tracks to bypass the retarders on the north and south 
sides, and four other track groupings termed the North, 
South, East and West yards. Provisions were also made 
for inbound and outbound engine leads, caboose storage 
tracks, and tracks to give access to both ends of the car- 
repair yard. 

Work on this project began on September 1, 1950, 
and the facilities were put into full operation on July 
25, 1952. The new yard has a total capacity of 7,039 
cars and is expected to switch 1,000 cars during each 
8-hr, shift. The rebuilt yard was superimposed over the 
old, which posed the problem of keeping the switching 
work abreast of the current business while the various 
stages of the work were being done. To assure maximum 
utilization of the available trackage at all times, it was 
necessary that close cooperation be maintained between 
the operating and engineering departments. To accom- 
plish this objective, a smallscale model* of the critical 


“A detailed account of the scale model and its use was given in Railway 


Age, April 7, 1952, page 122. 


portion of the old and new arrangements of Kirk yard 
was built. The model had two sets of 29 pieces each 
which could be interchanged to show the old and new 
layouts for each step of the work as it progressed. 
Hence, whenever a portion of the yard was to be taken 
from switching service for alteration, a consultation 
around the model could be held by all concerned to 
determine the best way to handle the switching during 
that phase of the project. 

The North yard is a receiving yard for all traffic 
originating in the South Chicago Works district of the 
steel company as well as in industries located along the 
two main lines to South Chicago from Gary. It has eight 
tracks with a total capacity of 669 cars. 

The South yard has tracks holding 90 cars each and 
is used primarily as a receiving yard for all road trains. 
It is also used for the short trains that come from. the 
New York Central and which are destined to points 
west of Gary. These trains are classified for Joliet where 
further sorting of cars is made for other points. South 
yard has 14 tracks with a total capacity of 1,165 cars. 

The West yard is used principally as an outbound 
yard but it also handles traffic from and to nearby rail- 
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Diagrammatic plan of the EJ&E’s Kirk yard at Gary, Ind., as rebuilt into a retarder classification yard. 
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Approaching the switching grade, cars pass over a drag- 
ging-equipment detector located just this side of the switch, 
and pass the two journal-oiling stations and the depressed 


car-inspection pits. 
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A yardmaster on the upper floor of the West End yard 
office has charge of operations at the west end of the 
classification yard, also North, South and West yards. 


€ 
road connections, such as the Wabash, the B&O, the 
PRR, and the NYC, as well as for nearby industries 
other than the steel mills. This yard has 20 tracks and a 
total capacity of 821 cars. 

The East yard also is used for cars to and from nearby 
industries, particularly those at the eastern end of the 
line. It is also used as a “hold” yard for cars on which 
no disposition is immediately known. This yard has nine 
tracks, holding from 15 to 35 cars each, giving a total 
capacity of 197 cars. 


Has Long Approach Leads 


The classification yard is switched from the east. The 
two long easterly switching leads cross a new bridge 
built over Buchanan street and merge into one track 
about 650 ft. west of the bridge. This track ascends a 
3 per cent grade for 500 ft. to the crest, then descends 
on a 3 per cent grade for 300 ft.. where the track fans 
out into three, then into seven track groupings to 
produce a total of 58 classification tracks, while the 
grade gradually flattens out through a 1.5 per cent 
gradient for 400 ft. and an 0.8 per cent gradient for 190 
ft., after which a descending grade of 0.2 per cent is 
maintained on all tracks of the classification yard. At 
its west end, this yard is switched from four leads. 








The glass-enclosed projection on the second floor of the 


general yard office is the office of the assistant general 
yardmaster. He can see all operations at the east end of 


Kirk yard, 





The key structure at the west end of Kirk yard is this 


interlocking tower. From the top level an operator regu: 
lates train movements in and out of the yard. 


Located on the single-track approach to the grade 
are a dragging-equipment detector, journal-box oiling 
stations and car-inspection pits on each side of the track, 
a whitewash ejector for temporarily marking bad-order 
cars, and, near the grade crest, a switch control house 
which contains the control machine for operating the 
electric switch machines with which all switches at the 
easterly end of the classification yard are equipped. 

A track scale, for weighing cars in motion, and 11 
retarders are located on the slope descending from the 
grade crest. The primary retarder and the seven final 
retarders are each 90 ft. long and of two sections, while 
the three intermediate retarders are each single-section 
and 45 ft. long. These retarders, as well as the electric 
switch machines and controls, are of General Railway 
Signal Company design and manufacture. The retarders 
are controlled by one operator from a control tower 
located south of the intermediate retarders. 

A two-story general yard office building was built 
just north of the switch-control house. This structure 
houses an office for the road’s police department and 
welfare facilities for switchmen on the first floor, while 
the second floor contains quarters for the general yard- 
master, assistant general yardmaster, car inspector, road- 
crew caller, yard and car-record clerks, women’s lounge. 
and a large assembly room with a show-up board for 
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road crews, and a mark-up board for switch crews, 
skatemen and retarder operators, as well as seating 
facilities. 

Another building, termed the West End yard office. 
was constructed at the west end of the classification 
yard. This structure contains a boiler room, a car in- 
spector’s office, locker and shower room and a lunch 
room. A tower of two additional floors was constructed 
at one end of this building. The second floor contains a 
women’s wash room and a clerk’s lunch room, while the 
upper level contains a large office for a yardmaster and 
a yard clerk. 

A former bottleneck in getting trains in and out of 
Kirk yard was eliminated by relocating the ends of the 
road’s three main tracks from South Chicago, the two 
main tracks from Joliet, and the single main track from 
Pine yard so that they converge into four main tracks. 
These were interconnected by means of crossovers and 
an interlocking plant. All switches within the interlock- 
ing plant were equipped with electric switch machines 
controlled by an operator from a tower that was built 
south of the layout. The switches at the west end of the 
14 tracks forming the South yard were also equipped 
with electric switch machines, and these are remotely 
controlled from the tower. No switches on the west leads 
to the North, West and East yards were equipped with 
electric switch machines, but track indicators, operated 
from the interlocking tower, were installed. 


Communications 


The assistant general superintendent. superintendent 
and agent have offices in an existing two-story building. 
known as the General office, at the east end of Kirk yard. 
This building is connected with all of the important 
buildings in the yard by one or more communications 
systems. A Teletype system connects it with the yard 
clerks and with the assistant general yardmaster in the 
general yard office building, the switch-control house. 
track-scale house, retarder operator’s tower, yardmaster’s 
office in the West End yard office, and the yard clerk 
located in the operator’s room of the interlocking tower. 
All of these points are receiving stations for the Tele- 
type, but two of them, i.e., the General office and the 
West End yard office, also are sending stations. 

An extensive intercommunication system was installed 
so that each of the operating personnel, whose duties 
require them to converse with others with whom they 
would normally conduct railroad business, can do so 
immediately. 

The yard is blanketed with talk-back and paging 
speakers, and control panels are located in the assistant 
general yardmaster’s office, the retarder tower, the yard- 
master’s room in the West End yard office. and the 
interlocking plant. 

A pneumatic tube 10,500 ft. long connects the agent’s 
office with the interlocking tower and another one 700 
ft. long extends to the general yard office. 


Construction Work 


Construction began with the engineering and grading 
work, and with the revision of the entrance track layout 
at the west end of Kirk yard, including the installation 
of the interlocking plant to eliminate delays to trains 
entering and leaving this point. This was followed by 
construction of the 14-track South yard. since this yard 
was superimposed over only a small portion of an exist- 
ing small yard. By so handling, the new yard actually 
increased Kirk yard’s capacity by about 600 cars. From 
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this stage on the work encroached more and more on 
the existing yard facilities. 

About 180,000 cu. yd. of sand, placed under contract, 
was used for embankment purposes for the switching 
leads, and approximately 190,000 cu. yd. of additional 
sand was loaded on hopper cars by railroad forces and 
unloaded for raising the yard tracks as much as 28 in. 
The tracks were raised by means of three power jacks 
and a Jackson multiple tamper. Slag ballast, from °%4 
in. to 11% in. in size, was used in making the main track 
changes at the west entrance to the yard, as well as for 
ballasting the easterly approach leads and the tracks to 
the ends of the final retarders. Engine cinders were used 
for making the final lift of the yard tracks, after which 
a Nordberg yard cleaner did the track dressing. 

Approximately 171,500 ft. of track were built, 193,500 
ft. of existing track were reused, and 81,100 ft. retired, 
all by railroad forces. All of the new trackage and turn- 
outs were laid with new 115-lb. rail and fastenings while 
the tracks in the bodies of the yards were laid with 
secondhand 130-lb. and 100-lb. rail. Two lap switches, 
combining No. 6, No. 8 and No. 10 frogs, were used 
at the retarder end of the classification yard to produce 
track clearances quickly and obtain as much car room 
as possible for each track. 

The bridges and buildings were built under contract. 
Over the Calumet river a double-track skewed girder 
span, 107 ft. 7 in. long on concrete abutments, was 
built adjacent to an existing single-track span for the 
approach leads. Also, a double-track skewed girder 
bridge, about 59 ft. long on the north and 49 ft. long 
on its south side, was built on concrete abutments over 
Buchanan street, and an existing bridge over this street 
was removed. 


Construction of Buildings 


Construction of all new buildings followed the same 
general pattern, and included concrete foundations with 
no basements, concrete block exterior walls faced on the 
outside with brick, concrete floors, exposed ceilings, 
built-up roofs, and concrete block partition walls. The 
operator’s rooms of the interlocking plant, retarder 
tower, West End yard office, and the office rooms of the 
general yard office have floor surfacings of asphalt tile 
and ceilings finished with acoustical tile. The journa! 
oiling stations and the car inspector’s pits are of rein- 
forced concrete. 

The various buildings at the easterly end of 
the classification yard are heated by steam from the 
terminal power plant. The West End yard office and the 
interlocking plants have been equipped with oil-fired 
automatic steam boilers. 

Also involved in this project were the relocation of 
four existing floodlight towers and one high-tension 
power line tower, and the construction of a new high- 
tension tower where a power line crossed over the yard. 

A large assortment of work equipment, including 
earthmoving machines, off-track cranes, and track-build- 
ing machines, was used in this construction work. To 
assure maximum availability of this equipment at all 
times, the road used a special truck for servicing all 
equipment with gasoline, oil, grease, and water, and 
assigned a repair foreman and three mechanics to keep 
the machines in good operating condition. 

This project was built under the general direction of 
F. G. Campbell, chief engineer of the “J,” and under 
the direct supervision of S. H. Shepley, assistant chief 
engineer, while R. V. Dangremond, special roadmaster, 


had charge of all track work. 
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As trains pull in or out of Kirk yard, a yard clerk in the 
upper level of the interlocking tower talks into the Dicta- 
phone recording machine (at left of desk), announcing 
each car number, the kind of car and, if possible, whether 
it is a load or an empty, in the same sequence that the 
ears pass him. 


From depressed inspection pits, car inspectors examine 
wheels and running gear as cars pass by them. Lights at 
the sides and at the tie level illuminate the undercarriages 
of cars at night. Car inspectors announce the discovery of 
defective cars over an intercom system immediately so 
that such cars can be routed direct to bad-order tracks. 


Modernized Kirk Yard... 





Some cars come into Kirk yard carded on the north side, | 


in which case the yard clerk must leave the tower and stand 
north of the train to read the cards. On these occasions, 
the Dictaphone machine in the tower is operated by remote 
control by means of an extension cord plugged into a 
phone jack of the nearest electric switch machine. 


In this view the forward gondola car has reached the 
switch-control house at the crest of the grade and is about 
to descend by gravity over the 90-ft. track seale where cars 
ean be weighed while in motion. Weights of cars weighed 
are recorded electronically on a tape in the scale house 
and this information is passed on to the car clerk. 


How It Promotes Efficient Operation 


Car movements through terminal, as well as the handling of 
bad-orders, weighers and empties, are substantially improved 
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‘Working from a Teletype list showing the classification of 
ears being switched, a yard foreman sets up the switching 
route for each cut of cars on this control console. Four 
switch routes can be set and stored at one time. The micro- 
phone above the panel is to advise the pin man over a pag- 
ing speaker as to the number of cars to go in each cut. 





All retarders are controlled by a single operator from the 
upper level of the control tower. From his vantage point, 
the operator can reguiate the speed of cars into each classi- 
fication track by manipulating levers on this T-shaped 
control machine. He can also operate switches for trim- 
ming-engine movements. 





As brought out in the preceding article, the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern is realizing substantial operating § ad- 
vantages and economies as a result of the modernization 
of Kirk yard. To a considerable extent these can be at- 
tributed directly to the fact that the yard has been con- 
verted from a flat switching facility to a modern gravity- 
retarder operation. The following article not only shows 
how auxiliary features and facilities are contributing to 
the increased efficiency but tells in a general way how 
ears are handled through the revamped yard.—Editor 
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A signal at the crest of the grade and four advance re- 
peater signals direct train movements on the leads. This 
view shows one of the talk-back speakers and one of the 
advance repeater signals. 


Au road trains entering Kirk yard are routed through 
the interlocking plant at the west end. If destined to any 
track in the South yard (normal movement for road 
trains), the switches are lined up by remote control by 
the tower operator. If destined to the North, West or 
East yards, the trains are manually switched beyond 
the interlocking plant by the head brakeman of the 
train in accordance with the number shown on the track 
indicator. The conductor of each train drops off the 
waybills and consist list of his train and these are picked 
up by the yard clerk at the interlocking tower and sent 
through the pneumatic tube to the Main office. 

A Dictaphone Memobelt record of the cars in each 
train is also sent along with the waybills. The Memobelt 
record is made by the yard clerk, who stands by the 
front windows of the interlocking tower and talks into 
the Dictaphone machine, announcing the car numbers, 
the kind of car and, if possible, whether it is a load or 
an empty, in the same sequence that the cars pass him. 
This Memobelt record is then checked in the agent’s 
office against the waybills and consist list and changes 
are made as required. The correct data are then re- 
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corded on the Teletype so that all receiving stations have 
the same information. 


Records by Remote Dictation 


Cars originating at Buffington (a point on the main 
tracks to South Chicago) are carded on the north side. 
To read these, the yard clerk leaves the tower and stands 
at a point north of the incoming train. On such occa- 
sions, the clerk detaches the microphone and extension 
cord from the Dictaphone machine in the tower, adjusts 
the machine for reception from a telephone line, goes 
downstairs to his position north of the incoming train, 
and plugs his extension cord into the phone jack of the 
nearest electric switch machine. He can then recite the 
information he reads from the cards and it is recorded 
on the Memobelt of the machine in the tower. Flood- 
lights, affixed to the side of the interlocking tower and 
on two talk-back speakers in front, permit car numbers 
and cards to be easily read at night. 

When road engines have set their trains in the South 
yard, they are cut off and run around the north side 
of this yard to the interlocking plant where they are 
switched to the inbound engine lead and go to the engine 
terminal. Cabooses are picked up by a yard engine, 
backed to the interlocking plant, and, by way of the 
inbound engine lead, are pushed onto one of the two 
caboose tracks near the east end of Kirk yard. One of 
the caboose tracks is used solely for road crews and the 
other for transfer crews, which is an improvement over 
the old yard arrangement where the transfer and road 
crew cabooses were mixed indiscriminately. Road crews 
get more sleep with the new arrangement and the 
cabooses are always in the order in which the crews 
will be called. 

Cars for outbound movement are accumulated largely 
in North yard. Strings of cars from this yard and from 
South yard are moved to the easterly classification leads 
from where they are pushed over the crest into the 
gravity-retarder yard. Four diesel locomotives are em- 
ployed at the east end of the yard for these operations. 
One of thees (1,500 hp.) is used for pulling trains of 
cars from the yards toward the classification leads; two 
(1,000 hp. with trailer) are used for classification work; 
and the fourth (1,000 hp.) is used for trimming pur- 
poses. A signal at the crest of the grade and four ad- 
vance repeater signals control movements on the leads. 

As strings of cars move up the grade to the crest the 
covers of all journal boxes are lifted and oil is injected 
on the journal packing as the cars pass the oiling sta- 
tion, unless it is known that the cars are to stand for any 
length of time in the yard or on a mill track where 
opened covers would allow entry of dust and grit. Cars 
are inspected as they pass the car-inspection pits, where 
lights are available at the sides and beneath the cars 
for undercarriage inspection. 

A yard foreman in the switch control house, working 
from his Teletype list, sets up the route for each cut of 
cars and calls out the number of cars in each cut over 
a paging speaker to the pin man making the cuts. Four 
switch routes can be set and stored at one time on the 
switch control panel. Two men are employed at the 
west end of the classification yard as skatemen. 


Trains Are Made Up in Yard 


Since the classification yard is also used for de- 
parture purposes, only 48 of the 58 tracks are used at 
one time for classification work, thus leaving two tracks 
for setting out bad-order cars and eight tracks for 
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getting cars ready for outbound trains. This latter work 
includes coupling air hoses, charging air lines with air 
from lines established in the yard, making car inspec- 
tions and closing journal-box covers, calling crews, and 
coupling on locomotives and cabooses. 

Waybills are sorted in the agent’s office as cuts of 
cars are switched into the classification yard. While cars 
on any track are being made ready for a train, a yard 
clerk makes a walking inspection and lists the car num- 
bers in the sequence as found. Returning to the general 
yard office, the clerk dictates a Memobelt record of his 
information and sends it to the agent’s office. Here, a 
train consist list is made and the waybills arranged ac- 
cordingly. Another check, again using the Dictaphone 
Memobelt, of the car numbers and their sequence is 
made by the yard clerk located in the interlocking tower 
as outbound trains pull out at the west end of the yard. 
This Memobelt record is sent via tube to the agent’s 
office where the information is checked against the 
office copy of the train’s consist list. Hence, corrective 
measures can be taken if any car gets into the wrong 
train, or fails to be in the train for which it was in- 


tended. 


Yard Improves B. O. Handling 


The rebuilt yard permits more efficient handling of 
had-order cars. Formerly, trains left from five different 
yards and B.O. cars had to be switched out to a track 
provided in each yard. Then the B. O. cars—loads and 
empties mixed indiscriminately—were picked up and. 
by a slow cross-hauling movement, set out in the car- 
repair yard. With the new yard arrangement, two classi- 
fication tracks are assigned to receive B. O. cars—one 
for loads and the other for empties—from where they 
can be easily moved each night to the car-repair yard 
without interfering with switching operations. 

The distribution of empty cars also has been im- 
proved by the new facilities. Formerly, a yardmaster 
cleared his yard of empty cars by sending them to any 
industry that could use them. As a result, some of the 
larger industries were glutted with these cars while 
others received none. Under the present operation, the 
yard clerk can scan the various Teletype lists of cars 
and earmark certain numbers of empty cars to the 
various industries, thus providing a more even distribu- 
tion of these cars. The empties are then switched to the 
industries in accordance with the earmarked list, pre- 
venting acute shortages. 

The handling of cars to be weighed also has been 
expedited by the new facilities. With the old yard ar- 
rangement, there were two track scales, one on the 
north and the other on the south side of the yard, and 
to reach them it was often necessary to move cars by a 
circuitous route. After waiting their turn, the cars were 
weighed and then switched to the proper track. Now, 
the track scale is just beyond the grade crest of the 
switching lead, where cars are weighed while in motion 
and are immediately classified. The new automatic scale 
saves 12 hr. in the handling of “weighers” and elim- 
inates the personnel required to man one scale. 

In addition to the air lines laid from the terminal 
powerhouse to each track of the classification yard for 
train-line charging purposes, others were run to each 
retarder so that signal maintainers will have air avail- 
able for cleaning the retarders of snow, dirt and sand. 
Another air line was run to the track scale to assist in 
keeping that facility clean. Also, all electrically operated 
switches, both at the east and west ends of the yard. 
are protected by G-E Calrod electric switch heaters. 
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This car is used by the Union Pacific to show railroad em- 


ployees and shippers what effect bad loading and/or rough 


comnts 
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handling during switching can have on freight loaded in 
the car. Car side is Plexiglas. (See news pages.) 


More Light on Claim Causes Results in 
Suggested New Prevention Activity 


“Transportation and Packing Survey” indicates 
that length of haul is a factor in loss and damage; 
new department for follow-up on “repeaters” urged 


A recommendation that all future claim prevention 
work be divided into two distinct classifications is the 
result of a joint study, made by the railroads of the 
United States and the Fibre Box Association, of loss 
and damage to carload shipments of commodities packed 
in fibre boxes. 

The report resulting from the study, an 88-page book- 
let entitled “Transportation and Packing Survey,” says 
that “the current broad educational and corrective pro- 
gram being carried on by various railroad and shipper 
groups . . . should be continued”; and that individual 
shippers should be shown, in concrete terms, the effect 
of their poor loading practices and “asked to embark 
on a cooperative program with the railroads . . .” 

To accomplish the work contemplated in the second 
recommendation, the report suggests that the “Freight 
Loss and Damage Prevention Section of the Associa- 
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tion of American Railroads could establish a new de- 
partment where data would be assembled on every car- 
load of packaged goods. . . . Only four items of in- 
formation would be required: The name and plant loca- 
tion of the shipper; the name and location of the con- 
signee; the type of product; and the size of the claim.” 
These conclusions were reached after a study of the 
causes of loss and damage which revealed, the report 
states, that the greatest proportion of the damage found 
was produced by a relatively small number of shippers 
of a few commodities. 


Many Factors Analyzed 
The report goes into many of the factors affecting loss 


and damage, including rough handling, poor stowing 
and bracing, and many others, It also analyzes damage 
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The Southern, too, uses a special car to show yard crews, partic- 
ularly, the effects of rough handling on freight loaded in the car. 


to commodities loaded in certain types of inner con- 
tainers, the effects of some car defects in creating 
damage, the relationship between length of haul and 
damage, etc. The report gives findings on 3,440 cars 
which were inspected at destinations in 31 cities in 
various sections of the United States. The report further 
states, in support of the recommendations, that where 
shippers were contacted by the survey staff (800 letters 
to 300 shippers plus some personal contacts) such a 
good response was received that it indicated to the staff 
that shippers have a “real interest” in claim prevention. 
This reception, coupled with the findings of the study. 
led to the second recommendation mentioned above. 

The report apparently is based upon an assumption 
that fibreboard containers, as set up in Rule 41 of the 
Uniform Freight Classification, are basically good con- 
tainers. With this, some railroad prevention and claims 
men probably will disagree, as possibly also will some 
shippers and box manufacturers. Nevertheless, assuming 
the container is good, the report infers, here are the 
causes of damage. 

The claim cause which bulked largest in terms of 
dollars per claim, as shown in the report, was poor 
arrangement of the load. (This includes non-segregation 
of different-sized containers, or of light and heavy items. 
failure to level a load, and “haphazard” loading.) Each 
car where damage was assessed due to this cause sus- 
tained a claim amounting to $40. Claims for damage due 
to leaky cars amounted to $35 per car, and rough hand- 
ling damage was $32 per car. However, 27 per cent of 
all damage was attributed to rough handling, 18.6 per 
cent to poor arrangement of the load and 15.8 per cent 
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to “loose loading” by the shipper. It is interesting to note 
that the survey teams, which consisted of a railroad 
representative and a representative of the Fibre Box 
Association, sometimes attributed damage in a single 
car to as many as eight causes. 


Weight of Load, Length of Haul 


In this project, two factors were studied about which 
little is heard, generally. in discussions of the causes 
of loss and damage: the effect of the weight of the 
shipment on claims; and the effect of the length of the 
haul on damage. For shipments under 15 tons in weight 
an average claim of $5 per car was experienced. while 
for a carload which weighed between 15 and 19 tons, the 
average claim was $15. Where.the weight of the load 
was 40 tons or more the average claim was $71. As the 
weight of the load increased the claims ate up larger 
and larger parts of the revenue received for the haul. 
On shipments weighing less than 15 tons, 1.8 per cent 
of revenue received was claimed from the carrier by 
the shipper or consignee. This ratio gradually increased 
to the point where. on loads of 40 tons or more, the 
ratio of claims filed to revenue received was 10.4 per 
cent. 

Generally speaking. the survey notes, as the distance 
a shipment traveled increased, the greater was the 
amount of the claim filed. For shipments moving less 
than 500 miles, claims amounted to $13 per car; for 
distances of from 500 to 1,000 miles, the claim was 
$25; for 1,000-2,000 miles the claim was $31; and for 
distances of over 2,000 miles claims averaged $81 per 
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A poor load made possible this sawtoothing, plus crush- 
ing of cartons on floor racks. Floor rack protection prob- 
ably would have helped cut the damage. 


car. Rough handling accounted for a sizeable portion 
of the value of these claims, with the proportion allo- 
cated to this cause rising as the distance increased. On 
shipments moving less than 500 miles, $3, or 23 per 
cent of the average claim per car, was due to rough 
handling, the survey reports. At distances of over 2,000 
miles, $24 per car, or 29.6 per cent of the average 
claim, was attributed to rough handling. 


Condition and Age of Cars 


Railroad men have known for a long time that de- 
fective cars contributed substantially to the claim ac- 
count. The findings of this survey are that defective 
cars inspected showed an average claim of $38 per car, 
including defective cars in which no damage was found. 
(However, 64.3 per cent of cars found defective did 
produce claims attributable to the car’s condition.) 
Cars which had no defects produced an average claim 
of $28 per car, again including those cars in which no 
damage was found. (Only 53.6 per cent of non-defective 
cars inspected contained damaged freight.) 

As reported in the “Transportation and Packing Sur- 
vey,” the older the car the greater was the amount of 
the claim produced. Cars built before 1930 sustained 
an average damage amounting to $34, which was 8.2 
per cent of the average revenue received for transport- 
ing the load. Cars which were placed in service during 
the period 1930-1949 showed a claim average of $28 
per car, which was 6.3 per cent of the revenue received. 
Cars built in 1950, or in the two years since then, showed 
damage amounting to $18 per car, or 4.2 per cent of the 
revenue received. It is interesting to note that 58.6 per 
cent of cars placed in service prior to 1930 showed 
claims, while 55.1 per cent of cars built in-the 1930- 


1949 period were found to contain damage when in-’ 


spected, and 54.8 per cent of cars built in 1950 or since 
then. sustained. claims. 
Cars which were loaded with freight after the lading 
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CLAIM RELATION TO REVENUE RECEIVED* 


Per cent claims 


Commodity to revenue 
ABER EPUMMUIDER SNCS once ces cee Sess vacYasteacossasnysasveccssoesessateuacesctuciss 12.6 
PMISCENGNEGUS FOOUS TN PIT ....2.......00.-casesecescaccessscecessonse 11.4 
WRN NN set Soe oases en cca Casa dcoassSeastsascascasuiccyasessecescecassaasueesstee 9.0 
Fruits and vegetables in fin ................c.cccccccscssesssccessees 8.6 
Foods and vegetables in tin and glass .........sscsseeeees 7.8 
Everette IMBC cos... <s2cncccsnccccsecseseccccnccncssveneseccessssseseesss 6.7 
Ucar oye rcticeyvecstasassuuaisctociucissesesaseasesseonssesssiavesszacstascenseses 3.4 


*Adapted from a table presented in “Transportation and Packing 
Survey.’ 





had been subjected to water transportation showed a 
much higher percentage of damage than did those which 
had not been transshipped. Commodities transshipped 
showed an average claim per car of $106, of which 
$63, or 59.4 per cent, was judged due to poor arrange- 
ment of the load; shift in load due to loose loading; and 
rough handling of boxes during or prior to loading. 
(Cars containing freight not transshipped showed dam- 
age of $27 per car.) The ratio of claims to revenue on 
the transshipped cars was 32.1 per cent. 


Stowage Effects 


The effects of good or poor stowage of freight in the 
car also were dwelt on in the report. Cars loaded loosely. 
sustained claims amounting to $48 per car, of which 
$17 was attributed to this cause. It was reported also 
that tight loading of boxes in a car was a more im- 
portant factor in cutting damage than was the load pat- 
tern. Good floor protection also was found to be useful 
in cutting claims, as was doorway protection. (Some 
kinds of doorway protection were found better than 
others, with steel straps and fibreboard showing up best 
and the Signode retaining strip a close second.) Also, 
as the distance a load shifts in a car becomes greater 
so does the claim. And when a load is good and tight 
in the doorway the claim on that car is apt to be only 
slightly more than one-third that on a car where the 
load condition in the doorway is loose. Where the load 
in the doorway is compressed, the damage is likely to 
exceed that in a tight load by more than four times. 

Two sections of the report dealing with cause and 
effect in claims discuss shipping containers, both inner 
and outer, and show statistically how various shippers’ 
claim experiences compare. Generally speaking, it was 
found that boxes whose closure was satisfactory produced 
only about half as much of a claim per car as did boxes 
where closure was unsatisfactory. Where the outer con- 
tainer fitted too loosely around the inner package 
claims were more than twice as great as where the fit 
was good. Also, the greater the number of different- 
sized boxes in a shipment the greater was the claim per 
car. Generally speaking, too, the larger the inner con- 
tainer the greater the amount of damage. 

Shippers’ claim experiences vary. In the evaporated 
milk field, for instance, where about the only thing 
different about the inner containers is the brand name 
on the labels, claims ranged from $6 per car to $20 per 
car for five shippers. Similar, and even greater varia- 
tions were found among shippers of other commodities. . 
This was one of the main factors leading to the recom- 
mendations mentioned above. 

L. W. North, a member of the Official Classification 
Committee, acted for the railroads in directing the sur- 
vey, while A. W. Luhrs, executive manager of the Fibre 
Box Association, represented that group. 
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“Total expenditures in the past six years for capital improvements to improve passenger 
service have exceeded $114 billion. They include 4,500 new passenger-train cars.” 


What Can Be Done . 


About the Passenger Deficit? 


J. P. Newell outlines to New York Railroad Club four-point program— 
better service, higher charges, fewer ‘‘red-ink’’ operations, and lower costs 


“The deficit which results from our passenger-train 
operation is so great that it is perhaps the most serious 
challenge to the future solvency of the railroads.” 

So said J. P. Newell, vice-president—operation, of the 
Pennsylvania, in outlining to the New York Railroad 
Clab, on October 16, a challenging four-point program 
{ for elimination, or at least substantial reduction, of that 
deficit. Those parts of Mr. Newell’s speech dealing with 
that specific program are reprinted in the accompanying 
article. Earlier in his address he had analyzed the deficit 
—*in 1951, the staggering sum of $681,000,000”; had 
pointed out that “every railroad, regardless of the rela- 
tionship between its passenger business and its freight 
business, has a vital interest in this problem which if 


What can be done to correct the situation which con- 
fronts us? 

There are just four ways in which to approach this 
problem: 

1. Improve service by heavy capital expenditures for 
equipment and other facilities—which the railroads have 


not solved, may cause a diversion of carload freight traffic 
to competing forms of transportation, due to further in- 
creases in freight rates”; and had attributed the existence 
of the deficit to a variety of causes. Among these eanses 
he listed ‘ta sense of false security’? developed by the 
“unprecedented heights” to which passenger business rose 
during World War II; “continually mounting” costs; the 
difficulty of raising fares to reflect those costs because 
of “the private automobile and _ subsidies”—particularly 
to air lines; mail rates which, despite postwar increases, 
**fall far short of the actual cost of handling and trans- 
porting”; and inadequate returns from the handling of 
express traffic “in full competition with a government 
ageney—parcel post—which is subsidized by taxpayers.” 


been doing—and put more passengers on the trains 
which we now operate. 

2. Increase mail and express rates and passenger 
fares. In so doing extreme care must be exercised to 
avoid the workings of the law of diminishing returns. 

3. Endeavor to discontinue unprofitable operations. 
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4. Further reduce the cost of our present passenger 
operation—when and if possible. 

In considering each of these methods of approach we 
are confronted with major difficulties and obstacles. 


What are they? 
Improved Service 


We have been attempting [to improve service] by 
expenditure of many millions of dollars to acquire new 
passenger cars and locomotives, in addition to spend- 
ing many more millions of dollars for modernization of 
older equipment. The railroads have made many tech- 
nological improvements in their passenger equipment. 
All of these efforts have been designed to hold and at- 
tract passenger travel by providing additional comfort, 
convenience and safety. In the six postwar yeais the 
railroads have spent approximately $633 million for 
capital improvements to passenger-train cars—most of 
it for new cars. This is practically equal to the same 
expenditures for the preceding 24 years. 

Almost one-half billion dollars have been expended 
for locomotives for passenger-train service. In addition. 
there have been major expenditures for roadway and 
structures to benefit passenger service. .. . 

Additional passengers might also be obtained for our 
trains through the possible elimination of duplicate 
services, particularly in less populous areas. When two 
or more almost identical services are being provided 
and passenger service trains are only half filled, should 
not consideration be given to elimination of the duplica- 
tion, even though it may mean complete elimination of 
service provided by one railroad? However, since the 
railroads are so strictly regulated, and since not only 
our fares but the frequency and quality of our service 
are subject to some degree of regulation by public 
bodies, sincere and vigorous action by the railroads 
will be required to secure any relief in this direction. 

A number of railroads are studying the possibility 
of improved ticketing procedures to attract more pas- 
sengers. It is not the whole answer, to be sure, but as a 
part of the whole, an improvement is desirable to the 
end that passengers may secure their transportation and 
other pertinent information through a central office with 
neither delay nor inconvenience. Difficulties are to be 
encountered at some points in changing our practices. 
but at others a definite step forward in this respect is 
indicated. On the Pennsylvania we are expecting to 
inaugurate an experiment along these lines within the 
next few months. 

One definite possibility for increasing railroad travel 
is to lower the cost to the passenger. This can be ac- 
complished by repeal of the 15 per cent wartime trans- 
portation tax. Here we have a tax which was imposed 
for two purposes—to secure revenue for government 
expenditures in wartime, and to discourage travel be- 
cause of congestion and gas rationing. Now the rail- 
roads need travel and the automobiles are back on the 
highways with our former passengers. In all fairness, 
there is no justification for retaining this 15 per cent 
transportation tax. It should be eliminated with the least 
possible delay. No time should be lost, no efforts spared 
in endeavoring to accomplish this. 

Lastly—service. Improvements have been effected and 
there has been a noticeable improvement in the morale 
of our employees. On our railroad we have been con- 
ducting training classes for the minor supervision and 
consideration is now being given to extending these 
classes to include our passenger trainmen—many of 
whom have indicated a definite interest in receiving such 
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training. Efforts along this line must be continued. While 
the majority of our employees are now doing an ex- 
cellent job, we must all realize that every individual on 
our railroad, no matter how unimportant his work may 
seem. can contribute to the pleasant and satisfactory trip 
of some passenger. Consequently, in view of the present 
situation, he must go beyond the normal requirements 
of his job to help provide a satisfactory and comfort- 
able trip for our patrons. Carmen, coach cleaners, track- 
men, ticket clerks, trainmen and engine crews all have 
their place in this activity. Every railroad employee must 
eventually realize that the patrons on our trains should 
be treated as guests in our homes, and much as it may 
offend the sensibilities of some, they must be made to 
realize that in most, if not all, cases, the passenger is 
right. 

As a further step to improve our service, we on the 
Pennsylvania have assigned special supervisors of service 
to our through passenger trains. It is their duty to give 
personal attention to every phase of operation, main- 
tenance and performance, as well as to problems of 
passengers enroute. These supervisors, permanently as- 
signed to individual trains, coordinate the duties of the 
many men and women who prepare, operate and serve 
on the trains, and in their duties they develop acquaint- 
ances with the various passengers and obtain their sug- 
gestions and recommendations for improvements in 


service (Railway Age, October 13, page 16). 


Higher Charges 


In a country still dedicated to the free enterprise sys- 
tem, our mail rates should be sufficient to compensate us 
for providing the service and permit us to make a fair 
profit, That principle is being followed by our govern- 
ment in the case of one of our major competitors— 
which is being subsidized by receiving mail rates far in 
excess of the full revenue which the Post Office Depart- 
ment receives for handling it. . . . Why should the air 
lines be paid over 70 per cent of what the government 
receives for handling an air mail letter (4'4 cents for a 
6-cent letter), while the railroads are paid less than 7 
per cent of what the government receives for handling 
a first-class letter (2 mills for a 3-cent letter) ? 

Approximately one year has passed since the increase 
in mail rates granted us in November 1951. Again we 
suggest that the railroads promptly initiate an applica- 
tion for an increase in mail pay to the end that proper 
compensation shall be received for providing this service. 

Additionally, consideration might be given to flexible 
rates, which would eliminate the adverse effect upon 
railroad operation which results from the time lag be- 
tween increased costs and increased rates. 

Increase in passenger rates basically involves the need 
for relaxing the regulations under which our rates are 
authorized. Efforts to that end are now going forward 
and we are hopeful that some favorable action will be 
secured next year. Once that is accomplished, there is no 
question but that an adjustment of rates can be ac- 
complished which will more equitably distribute pas- 
senger cost and provide increased revenue, after giving 
due consideration to the law of diminishing returns. 


Discontinuance of Unprofitable Operations 


There has been much activity in this field in recent 
years. On the Pennsylvania alone we have eliminated al- 


most 55,000 scheduled passenger train-miles per day 
since 1946, a reduction of nearly 40 per cent. During 


1952 we have been successful in eliminating over. 8,600 
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unprofitable passenger train-miles per day. However. 
over 18,000, or 20 per cent, of our remaining passenger 
train-miles are operated at a loss on the basis of out-of- 
pocket cost, and more than 76 per cent of our passenger 
train-miles are a losing proposition, based on fully 
allocated cost. 

Every effort to withdraw unprofitable passenger service 
meets with opposition. We are confonted with obstacles 
at every turn. Some state regulatory bodies require long, 
drawn-out, complicated hearings despite the obvious 
merits of the case under consideration. The passengers 
object because of the resultant inconvenience to them, 
giving no consideration to the fact that they would not 
operate their own business on such unsound economic 
principles as they are asking us to observe in continuing 
operation of unprofitable service. 

To give just one example of the adverse effect of the 
procrastination which is encountered: On the Western 
region of our railroad we were successful in withdraw- 
ing 13 unprofitable passenger trains during a period of 
three years, after due approval by state regulatory 
bodies. The average time required from the time of filing 
our application unti] the hearing by the commission was 
139 days. The average time from the commission’s hear- 
ing until we were granted permission to withdraw the 
trains was 94 days. Just imagine! A total of 233 days 
per train, during which time the total out-of-pocket loss 
on these 13 trains was $425,000. There was no ques- 
tion in the minds of the commissioners that these trains 
were unprofitable—they eventually authorized their with- 
drawal—but it averaged over seven months to render 
a decision on each train. Had a 30-day period been ob- 
served, we would have saved $370,000. 

Obviously, some appreciation by the state regulatory 
commissions of the importance of the passenger prob- 
lem is in order. This must be accomplished and our 
petitions handled promptly on their merits and without 
political prejudice. 

Legislation is now being considered which might 
alleviate this situation by vesting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with ultimate decision on passenger- 
train abandonments. Such action is desirable and should 
be supported. In the meantime, we must go forward 
with our efforts to eliminate passenger service that is 
not at least earning its out-of-pocket costs. 


Further Cost Reductions 


Much has been accomplished in this field during re- 
cent years. Longer trains, diesel operation, improved 
(but costly) servicing facilities, more efficient utilization 
of equipment, mechanized equipment and mail handling 
facilities, better maintenance methods—all have con- 
tributed to a reduction in costs. However, the need, 
acquisition and cost of much new and very expensive 
equipment in the postwar years has offset many of these 
economies. Material costs have continued to rise and 
the seemingly innocuous cost-of-living increases has 
added 14 cents per hour to our labor costs since Jan- 
uary 1951. 

Consequently, additional reductions in operating costs 
are imperative. Recognizing this fact, we on the Penn- 
sylvania, as well as our friends on the New York Central. 
have engaged Heller Associates to assist us in a thorough 
and complete study of our passenger services to deter- 
mine the possibility of securing a passenger train oper- 
ating ratio of not over 100. 

They have been over our property for just.‘ séven 
months. We have developed muclr of interest. Iniprove- 
ments, economies, ‘reduction in train consists, less icéstly 
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“What justification is there for subsidizing the handling 
of mail” by the air lines, while requiring the railroads 


“to perform mail service at a loss?” 


maintenance procedures, better utilization of equipment 
—these and other items are being studied. Although it 
is still too early to give any report on completed ac- 
complishments, we are hopeful that the end results will 
be satisfactory. 

The design and construction of our passenger equip- 
ment may possibly offer another source of economy. The 
Association of American Railroads is now studying this 
problem. When their study is complete, further con- 
sideration will have to be given to their findings by in- 
dividual railroads in view of the requirements of the 
territories which they serve. A possible outcome may 
be a reduction in the number of types of passenger cars, 
which will permit better and more economical main- 
tenance and reduced material inventory incident to stock- 
ing of parts. 

All the processes we have been discussing have been 
working to some degree since the war. Unfortunately, 
they have not in any way solved the problem—as a mat- 
ter of fact, the problem is becoming more serious. The 
reason for it becoming more serious -is the sharp in- 
crease in the cost of labor and material in the postwar 
period, coincident with a falling market insofar as 
business is concerned. With the large gross investment 
in roadbed and equipment to handle passenger trains, 
the railroads must devise ways and means of solving 
this problem. Obviously, the financial structure of the 
railroads cannot withstand the scrapping of passenger 
equipment and the abandonment of facilities, with the 
consequent charges to profit and loss and reduction in 
capital account. 

The railroads are the greatest producers of mass 
transportation. They are the backbone of the country in 
the transportation of both freight and people in time of 
war or national emergency. They must be kept healthy, 
and their ability to produce economical, efficient, com- 
fortable, safe, mass transportation must be retained and 
improved in keeping with the times. 

Those of us in the railroad industry who are charged 
with the responsibility in these matters fully recognize 
the difficulties which confront us. We are not: discour- 
aged. We will continue our efforts to produce’ better 
and ‘safer railroad passenger transportation ‘in the 
future—and endeavor to make a profit fpr our owners 
at the same time. 
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“The railroads . . . have gone ahead and rendered more and better service. The tremend- 


ous postwar program of improvement has been... . 


an act of. faith.”—W. T. Faricy. 


Should the |. C. C. Be Force Drattd™ 
On General Rate Cases? 


Conflicting views are aired at Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America annual meeting in St. Paul 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America—‘“the traffic 
clubs’ traffic club’’—held its 29th annual meeting in St. 
Paul, Minn., on October 20-22. Official host was the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul. Much of the program 
was devoted to an interchange of ideas on club manage- 
ment and the direction of local club activity. The follow- 
ing report details only those aspects of the program 
dealing with affairs of the transportation industry.—Editor 


I; present regulation of interstate transportation ade- 
quate, or inadequate?” 

“What is the desirability of changes in existing fed- 
eral regulatory laws?” 

Those questions were put to a five-man panel repre- 
senting basic surface freight transportation agencies— 
rail, metor and waterway—and their customers, by the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America. The forum was. 
to quote its moderator, G. H. Shafer, traffic manager of 
the Weyerhauser Timber Company, “a search for the 
opinions of all agencies toward the proper conclusion 
as. to what type of legislation is best suited for the en- 
tire transportation industry.” 

From the railroad standpoint there is a four-fold 
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problem, said panel member Warren Newcome, assist- 
ant general solicitor of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha (Chicago & North Western system) : 
“(1) Unnecessary and detrimental administrative time 
lags in general revenue rate proceedings; (2) the lack 
of a rule of rate making designed to insure a financially 
sound rail transport system; (3) application of Inter- 
state Commerce Act fourth section restrictions to rail- 
roads but not to other types of carriers; and (4) the 
absence of so-called 13th section authority which would 
permit full realization of economies incident to discon- 
tinuance of unnecessary and unprofitable passenger 
trains, and the additional revenue that would result from 
prompt application of general rate increases to intrastate 
traffic. Because these problems result from inadequacy 
or impropriety of existing federal regulatory statutes, it 
would appear that they should be remedied through 
statutory modification or repeal.” 

Mr. Newcome suggested that the “injurious effects” 
of administrative time lags might be avoided by setting 
up a statutory procedure that would “permit the issu- 
ance of prompt increase authority with adequate pro- 
tection to the shipping public.” He mentioned two alter- 
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Fred E. Luebbe 


J. M. Fitzgerald 





ALL RE-ELECTED 


Chairman of the board: J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, 
Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference. 

President: Fred E. Luebbe, general traffic manger, Kro- 
ger Company. 

Executive vice-president: E. George Siedle, general traffic 
manager, Armstrong Cork Company. 
Secretary-Treasurer: R. A. Ellison, manager, transporta- 
tion department, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
Vice-President—Education and Research: G. Lloyd Wil- 
son, professor of transportation and public utilities, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 





native proposals: (1) Advance approval of rate increases 
in general revenue cases upon a summary showing of 
the additional revenue needed—but leaving in full force 
and effect the commission’s authority to pass finally on 
all rate increases: and, (2) that the commission be 
authorized and required to decide upon applications 
for general rate increases within a specified limited 
period. If not, the proposed increased rates would be- 
come effective immediately, but subject to later modifica- 
tion by the commission if that course was found to be 
justified. 

“Either measure would give relief,” he said, “but the 
first is perhaps preferable because of its simplicity and 
speed.” 

Speaking for the motor carriers, James F. Pinkney, 
general counsel of the American Trucking Associations, 
agreed that “there is no question but that the railroads 
are in need of some relief with respect to quicker action 
on rate increases. But they are not alone in this posi- 
tion. Motor common carriers need relief just as much 
—if not more.” The solution, however, does not lie in 
cancellation of the commission’s authority, he said, “but 
primarily in giving it the means to process these mat- 
ters more quickly. If there are weak spots here and 
there, it is generally a matter of administration. The 
solution is not to knock out the fundamental policies 
written in the public interest, but to prevail upon Con- 
gress to give the commission the money and the man- 
power to do its job. 

“To eliminate the delays now troubling the carriers, 
and to make the provision fair to all carriers, we be- 
lieve that any such ‘relief’ bill should be applicable to 
regulated motor carriers as well as the railroads, and 
possibly to other transportation agencies. Such a bill 
should provide that carriers may file with the I.C.C. a 
notice of intention to increase rates accompanied by a 
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certified statement of increased costs. The commission 
then could be directed to review such notices and 
statements and determine, within 30 days, whether they 
are reasonable. Upon a negative finding, the commis- 
sion should modify the carrier’s notice by specifying 
the changes required in publication of the increased 
rates.” i 

This, he said, would preserve the commission’s reg- 
ulatory power, “essential to protect the public against 
unreasonable charges,” while still allowing common 
carriers badly needed relief from rising costs. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission is conceded 
to be the basic quasi-tribunal institution of the United 
States. Don’t ever take away its right to analyze, study 
and render a decision. If you do, you are getting un- 
comfortably close to soviet-style action.” retorted B. 
M. Angell, vice-president of Stokely Foods, Inc., a 
shipper member of the panel. 

“Don’t feel that the commission should be expected 
to make a careful decision within 30 days. If you insist 
on this, you may get the kind of a decision you want— 
and price yourself out of the market. Matters of this 
kind must be subject to a fair trial. And to that there 
can be no shortcut. Would you want your labor organ- 
izations to come in and demand wage increases on a 
similar ‘30-day’ basis?” 

The problem of creating a single agency to regulate 
all transportation was outlined by C. H. Beard, general 
traffic manager of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Speaking as chairman of a special subcommittee of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s Committee on Transporta- 
tion and Communications, Mr. Beard outlined the organi- 
zation of such a body as proposed by his committee 
and by the so-called “Hoover Commission” and, again, 
by that commission’s task force. The basic difference 
between the latter two proposals and those conceived 
by the chamber, he pointed out, was that his committee 
agreed “to the man” that such a body should report 
only to Congress. The Hoover Commission plans entail 
dual responsibility to Congress and to the executive 
branch of the government, he explained. 

“No one has ever cured himself of a disease by giv- 
ing it to others,” said C. C. Thompson, president of 
American Waterways Operators, Inc. “Overregulation 
is probably the Virus X causing the present imagined 
or real indisposition of some freight and passenger 
carriers, so the afflicted urge the legislative doctors to 
infect their competitors with certain types of virus 
legislation.” Most proposals, he said, were designed to 
“do something” about any other forms of transportation 
that compete with the railroads. “They are mostly rail- 
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road inspired and designed to do no good for any but 
that industry.” 

Pointing out that inland waterways handle only from 
three to five per cent of the total available freight traffic. 
he commented: “It appears ridiculous that inland water 
transportation is destroying the railroad industry and. 
therefore, should be made to pay tolls or user charges 
for commercial use of certain improved navigable water- 
ways.” - 

From the floor came this question to Mr. Thompson: 
“All we ever get are bigger and better tax bills. Why do 
you object to paying a user charge on your taxpayer- 
furnished right of way?” His answer: “The waterways 
system is primarily a defense system and its use for 
commercial transport is incidental to that purpose. I do 
not believe it is fair that these defense costs should be 
levied against a single form of transportation.” 


Atomic Locomotives? 


President William T. Faricy, of the Association of 
American Railroads, speaking at the association’s annual 
banquet on October 21, revealed that the day of atomic 
powered locomotives may not be too remote. “They are 
not yet in sight,” he said. “but for four years now, the 
association has had a competent mechanical engineer 
duly accredited to the Atomic Energy Commission. One 
of his assignments is to observe, insofar as security 
regulations permit, the workings of the commission staff 
to the end that whenever atomic power becomes prac- 
tically usable for locomotion, the railroads will be ready 
to apply it.” 

Mr. Faricy drew a comparison between the railroad 
industry of today and that of 1921—the year he first 
entered it at St. Paul. “Since that year, whole new in- 
dustries have grown in direct competition. But the rail- 





roads have not only stayed in business but have gone 
ahead and rendered more and better service. The tre- 
mendous postwar program of improvement has been, 
on the part of the railroads, an act of faith—faith that 
the public and the government will come to recognize 
the railroads for the highly competitive industry they 
are rather than the monopoly they are supposed to 
have been; faith that railroad management will be 
granted greater latitude to adjust rates, fares and serv- 
ices to changing and flexible conditions; faith that 
railroads will be recognized and treated as a business. 
created by private investment, subject to the same 
economic necessities as your own line of business, and 
entitled to the same chance to operate on a business 
basis, without the added pressures of unnecessarily rigid 
restrictions or of government-aided competition.” 

More than 1,200 delegates and visitors from local traffic 
clubs were registered for the meeting. Membership by 
clubs was reported the highest in association history 
—181. 

At regular business sessions the association: 

@ Issued awards to the Women’s Traffic Club of 
Philadelphia, the Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., the 
Women’s Traffic & Transportation Club of Seattle, and to 
the Traffic Club of New Orleans—in that order—for the 
excellence of their club publications. The judging of 
these publications was conducted by editors of estab- 
lished business journals. 

@ Re-elected all of its principal executive officers. 

@ Issued special awards for outstanding educational 
work in the field of traffic and transportation to A. G. 
Winter, assistant general freight agent, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, Denver, Colo.; and C. E. Widell, traffic 
director, Tennessee Manufacturers Association, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. These awards are to be made to the recipients 
by the local traffic clubs concerned at a later date. 





Letter from a Reader... 


ee 
The Lakes Don‘t Freeze 


New York 
To THE Epiror: 

It is with a great deal of interest that I follow infor- 
mation carried in Railway Age. The many items are most 
interesting and informative. However, I find it necessary to 
take issue with wording in the eighth paragraph of the 
article captioned “Record All-Rail Ore Shipments in 
Prospect,” on page 11 of the September 15 issue. 

This article, while taken from a statement by James K. 
Knudson, Defense Transport Administrator, should have the 
particular paragraph referred to clarified. This reads: “Al- 
though the steel strike has scuttled the original target goal 
of having 96,000,000 tons of iron ore, including Canadian 
ore, moyed down the lakes this year, D.T.A. still hopes to 
see at least 76.600,000 tons moved before the lakes freeze 
over.” 

This wording tends to leave a misconception in the minds 
of those unfamiliar with lake navigation, and leaves them 
with the thought all the Great Lakes are frozen over entirely, 
permitting no water operations of any kind. 

The Ann Arbor and the Chesapeake & Ohio (Pere Mar- 
quette District) operate year ‘round car ferry service be- 
tween Frankfort, Mich., and Ludington, and Kewaunee, 
Wis., the latter port being the eastern gateway and the 
artery through which a great portion of the life blood of the 
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Green Bay & Western flows. in connection with these car 
ferry lines, to and from the East and the Middle West and 
Northwest Pacific areas. 

At no time, since the start of these operations, has there 
been a halt to traffic because of ice conditions in either lake 
or harbors, and there is no reason to believe there will be 
in future. Instead, operations continue around the clock, 
and around the calendar. 

In my contacts with the shipping public here in the East, 
I have heard it mentioned on many occasions that ship- 
ments could not move across Lake Michigan during cold 
weather due to the lake being frozen. Nothing could be 
further from the facts, and although incorporated in an 
item generally dealing with shipments from the Lake 
Superior region, it does leave a certain skepticism in the 
minds of many as to whether or not all the lakes are frozen 
over and navigation suspended entirely. 

With regard to the ore and coal carriers’ discontinuance 
of winter operations, this is largely due to freezing of the locks 
near Sault Ste. Marie, the narrow bodies of water leading 
to them, and narrow bodies of water elsewhere. Also, a very 
substantial increase in insurance rates becomes effective on 
December 1, if the carriers continue to operate. 


Harotr R. OLson 
Assistant General Freight Agent, 
Green Bay & Western 


[We agree that the short, hard expression, “the lakes 


freeze over,” is subject to misinterpretation, and are glad to 
have Mr. Olson set the record straight.—Ep1Tor.] 
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“Common sense ... is rare and uncommon... hard to find ... always commands a good price.” 


What Makes a Good Supervisor? 


Here are some surprising answers found on one road to the 
question of what supervisory qualifications count most 


_ a relationship is a matter which 
has not resolved itself into any hard and fast formula. 
It probably never will, which, perhaps, explains why 
industry, generally, has made a somewhat tardy start 
in its attempt to find answers to some of the challenging 
problems the subject presents. 

What answers have been learned on the subject over 
the years and how the knowledge gained can be used 
to good effect by the railroad supervisor, was the sub- 
ject of a paper deliv ered October 9 before the Chicago 
Railroad Diesel Club by V. E. McCoy, chief purchasing 
officer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
In his paper, Mr. McCoy noted that there appears to 


be an awakening throughout the industry today to the 


need for applying ‘ ‘human relations.” 
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If, he continued, the subject of human relations is 
an industrial revolution which is sweeping the country. 
supervisors are in the middle of that revolution. Its 
critical period is just ahead and may have a profound 
effect on the future of our way of life. We know a great 
deal about the tools and materials we use, but little 
about the personal feelings of the men and women whose 
energies create industrial life. 

heel, human relations is nothing more than good- 
will and applied common sense, according to Mr. Mc- 
Coy. He asked: “Do. you know why it is called. common 
sense? Strangely enough, it is really rare and uncom- 
mon!. More often than not, it is mighty hard to find; 
and, when found, always commands a good price.” 

Just what does the boss. want? How does he want it 
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done? And what will he do or say if you do a good job? 

These questions have crossed Mr. McCoy’s mind, and 
in discussing it with other railroad officers in quite a 
few lines of endeavor, he found some surprising results. 
They almost never talk about: 

1. How well the foreman knows his work, or 
} 2. How well the foreman has prepared himself by 
education or training on the technical details of his job. 

At least. those points are not uppermost in their 
minds when they discuss any given foreman. Rather, 
when: a foreman is discussed, every top officer talks 
about: 

1. How does he get along with people?, and 

2 What do the men under his supervision think of 
him as an individual? 

Mr. McCoy said that it came as something of a shock 
to him, and probably would to his audience, to realize 
that “‘bosses look at us a whole lot differently than we 
think they do.” People might ask: “How about my 
education? Doesn’t that count at all? How about my 
apprenticeship? My training and experience on the job? 
Where does that fit in?” Or they might think: “No one 
works harder than I do. Doesn’t that count? How come 
I was picked as a supervisor in the first place?” 

f: Every one of these qualifications, such as education. 
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Knowing the work is important to the supervisor, but not nearly so much as being liked by his men. 


training, ambition, willingness to work hard, and ability. 
had a bearing on getting the chance to show what you 
can do as a supervisor. But we have to understand how 
and why we are rated as supervisors. or we may be due 
for a rude awakening some day. 


Where Supervisors Are Criticized 


In every case where he encountered criticism of a 
foreman, Mr. McCoy said, it has taken this form: “The 
men do not like him!” Serious criticism of a supervisor 
seldom occurs because of: 

1. Lack of technical knowledge of the job; 

2. Lack of education on the details of his job: 

3. Lack of understanding of the mechanical features 
of his job: or 

4. Lack of ambition to do a good job. 

In other words, we are all expected to have certain 
basic abilities—knowledge and ambition—or we would 
not have been considered for supervisory positions in 
the first place. These abilities and this knowledge are 
taken for granted. The important factor on which super- 
visors are rated is the “human factor.” 

One might say, “Our success is based on our ability 
to sell ourselves to those we supervise.” Supervisors 
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We know a great deal about the tools we use and the 
materials that go into our product .. . 


arent accustomed to thinking of themselves as sales- 
men. The idea does not appeal to them. But think about 
it. Isn’t it true that all they have to offer in return for 
their livelihood is their service? Is there anything wrong 
with using a little carefully planned and unobtrusive 
selling of those services when, by so doing, they also gain 
the great personal satisfaction of knowing and having 
it known that they are doing an outstanding job for their 
company? There is nothing wrong with that! 

Learning some of the fundamentals that can lead to 
these ends can be done with almost no effort at all. 
Once the principles are grasped, work becomes much 
easier and far more enjoyable. 

To get the facts clearly in mind, Mr. McCoy recalled 
how a supervisor is selected in the first place. An em- 
ployee has a fine attitude toward his work—works hard 
and tries to make improvements in machines or tools 
or methods. He may have taken some extra schooling 
to learn more about his work and to prepare himself 
for advancement. Eventually, his attitude and his good 
work win him recognition, and he becomes a supervisor. 

Then there is a drastic change in his way of life. He 
knows the work, but he no longer does it himself. He 
has to direct the work of others now—and get their 
willing cooperation in doing it. He probably feels pretty 
much lost at first because, unless he is the rare excep- 
tion, he has had no previous training in supervisory 
responsibility. 

It may come as a surprise to learn that in our country 
not one per cent of the supervisors have had training in 
handling men and in directing their work. They are 
supposed to be able to shift overnight from an hourly 
rated job to a position as supervisor. The chance of 
trouble developing under such conditions is great. The 
difficulty is that when a man becomes a supervisor his 
work changes from that of filling a single job to that 
of guiding the actions and thinking of from 12 to 15 
people, on the average. 

Because of labor conditions generally, it is not always 
easy to maintain production. Some employees tend to 
become quite independent and, with the existing competi- 
tion for services of skilled workmen, turnover of em- 
ployees adds materially to the problem. Supervisors, 
under such conditions, often try to get work done by 
virtue of their authority. Frequently, this causes resent- 
ment on the part of employees who are already in an 





independent position. Sometimes supervisors, in their 
earnest desire to meet work schedules, will apply methods 
which cause complaints and grievances on the part of 
employees. This results in unnecessary increases in turn- 
over, increased costs, and failure to maintain produc- 
tion. Here, in Mr. McCoy’s opinion, are some of the 
human relations problems that are bothersome to super- 
visors! 

1. Men with insufficient training; 

2. Men who are indifferent toward their work: 

3. Men loafing on the job; 

4. Men who disregard company rules; 

5. Men who complain needlessly; 

6. Men who talk too much; 

7. Men who cause trouble with fellow workers around 
the office or plant; 

8. Men who fail to plan their work; 

9. Men who become discouraged; and 
10. Men who leave to work elsewhere. 


Solving the Supervisor's Problems 


It follows, then, that a supervisor is a long way on 
the road toward meeting these and other problems if he 
knows: 

1. How to explain and enforce company rules and 
policies, and how to make decisions in a manner that 
gets willing acceptance on the part of employees; 

2. How to make corrections so that employees wish 
to do the job in the right way, and to lead the employees 
to want to do better work instead of defending the 
wrong actions they have taken; 

3. How to handle complaints so that the company’s 
reputation and the supervisor’s goodwill are protected, 
and the enrployee kept productive even though his wishes 
cannot be granted; 

4. How to make decisions based on reason instead 
of emotion; 

5. How to analyze ideas preparatory to making a 
decision, to determine their real value, and how to con- 
sider the effect of that decision on other people and de- 
partments in the organization; 

6. How to create interest on the part of the employee 
in his job, to the end that he wants to produce more; 

7. How to get employees to live up to rules of a labor 
contract; . 

8. How to check up on work assigned so that em- 
ployees welcome the check and give the supervisor the 
information he needs; 

9. How to train employees in a minimum amount of 
time to do their work effectively; and 

10. How to delegate responsibility within the limits 
of employees’ ability to perform; and, in this way, en- 
courage them to grow in their efficiency. 

This list is by no means complete, but if a super- 
visor could do all these things satisfactorily, he would 
not only be in the forefront as eligible for advancement 
but—more than anything else—he would get the great 
satisfaction that comes to everyone from doing a good 
job. 

After 10 years of polling workers, Elmer Roper re- 
ports their principal desires to be: 

1. Security (the right to work continuously at reason- 
ably good wages) ; 

2. A chance for advancement; 

3. Treatment as human beings; and 

4. Dignity. 

Mr. McCoy then presented in condensed form the 
basic idea behind a comprehensive personal training 
program which involves about 120 hours of work. 
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The first basic idea in this program is the need to 
recognize the fact that the other person is an individual 
with ideas, who wants those ideas respected. This is 
true whether the person concerned is an old acquaint- 
ance or one whom you are meeting for the first time. 
You unconsciously use this idea wherever you meet 
someone for the first time. If it is good then, why not 
use it all the time? We must recognize that the other 
person’s personality demands that we recognize that his 
viewpoint is something like this: 

“I am important and want to be respected:” 

It makes not the slightest difference to this person at 
this stage of our contact that we may be very busy— 
that we may be important in our own eyes—or that we 
may happen to occupy a position of authority or re- 
sponsibility with respect to the other person. 

If we want to influence this other person’s thinking 
or actions, the first thing we have to do is to show him 
by our appearance, by our attitude and by our first 
words that we do recognize the other person’s idea of 
himself. This we can do by smiling—not being hurried 
or distracted—simply by giving our whole attention to 
this person for the time being. This will create a favor- 
able atmosphere from which to start. 

Then we must realize that our listener—having no- 
ticed by our general attitude that we appreciate him as 
a person—will want an assurance as soon as possible 
of another idea he has; that is: 

“I want my viewpoint considered :” 

We do pretty well with a new acquaintance. But do 
we do nearly as well with people we have known for a 
long time? Why not? Think of the people you associate 
with. Some of these you feel very friendly toward, while 
a certain few cause you to bristle up just thinking about 
them. Are not the ones you feel friendly toward the 
ones who show you little extra courtesies in most of 
your contacts with them? So—if we want to be thought 
of as that kind of a person by others, we can, by taking 
time to be gentlemanly and showing some little cour- 
tesies in all our contacts. Take time for some small talk. 
Show very early in your conversations that you do ap- 
preciate the other person’s importance and that you are 
prepared to respect his viewpoint. 

Now this takes a little thought. It takes a little study. 
But the results will save time and headaches in the long 
run. For if you do not show the other person that you 
respect his importance and are prepared to consider his 
viewpoint, you are sowing the seeds of discontent in 
your personal relationship with that individual. His 
natural reaction—pretty well hidden in most cases— 
will be to force you to recognize those ideas of his, and 
that may involve a lot of emotion before you get through 
with it. In other words, he is already bristling up toward 
you and having done so, he isn’t going to listen to any 
of your ideas, or orders either, for that matter. 

But consider how easy he is to deal with if you do 
take a little time to give some thoughtful attention to 
this person. Having shown by a pleasant greeting and 
a smile that you recognize his importance he awaits 
your words eagerly. Then you say something casually 
that he recognizes as showing respect for his viewpoint 
—or you ask him a question that in itself is a sort of 
compliment to his knowledge, and you have his favor- 
able attention. You have shown that you are his friend. 
Naturally, he will return this friendly feeling. 

Then you are ready—not before—to get ready to 
present your idea. But you are not quite ready yet to 
tell him what your idea is. First you have to prepare 
his mind for a new idea. Remember—this is another 
individual—with a lot of pretty well established ideas 
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. . . but very little about the personal feelings of the 
people whose energies create industrial life. 


of his own. Remember that he reserves the right to pass 
judgment on any idea you present. And remember too. 
that he is selfish, even as you are. He isn’t interested in 
helping you—not yet—nor the company either. He has 
to understand and accept the fact that he personally 
will be paid off in some way wherever a new idea is in- 
volved. We aren’t quite that crude, really, we say—but 
every person wants benefits from anything he does. So 
his next imaginary question which we must satisfy—if 
we are to make any real progress—is something like 
this: 

“Will your idea help me and give me what I 
want?” 

So, if you say to this person at this stage in your 
conversation something like this—“You will save money 
by ... “You can save half your time by .. . “You will 
get recognition of your ability by .. .,” you will arouse 
his interest because he will recognize desirable benefits 
for himself, results that he wants from his job or from 
life, and he will then be eager to learn what your idea is. 

You present your idea from his viewpoint—you make 
him understand that you are trying to help him. In 
other words, even if you happen to be his boss, you 
are his friend working to help him toward his goal in 
life and on the job; and if you do this job well you will 
create automatically in his mind the following: 

“What is best to do?” 
and then: 

“I agree.” 

Doing the job this way—from the listener’s view- 
point—gets willing acceptance of your ideas or your 
leadership. It can get enthusiastic cooperation. And. 
above all, it can win you respect from all your associates 
as a real leader of men. 

Our success in life will be measured largely by what 
others think of us. Now perhaps most of us will think 
this means: “What the officials think of us.” Of course, 
that is important, but how do the officials form their 
opinions? That is the thing we have to know. Actually, 
we can demonstrate that not once in 10,000 times can 
a man help himself by singing his own praises. You 
have to get others to do that for you, and the best and 
most sincere boosting can come from those you super- 
vise if you do your job right. Handling all your per- 
sonal contact from “the listener’s viewpoint,” will do 
much to assure you of these results. 
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J. E. Tilford, president, Louisville & Nashville (right), 
who gave the feature address at the convention of the 
Communications Section, A.A.R., chats with C. O. Ellis, 
superintendent of communications, Rock Island, vice- 
chairman who presided over the session. 


[mproved railroad operation, by means of modern com- 
munications facilities, was the principal subject of dis- 
cussion at the 29th annual meeting of the Communica- 
tions Section of the Association of American Railroads 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss.. 
October 21-23. The convention was attended by 458 men, 
representing railroads and communications manufac- 
turers. 

The convention was opened by an address by J. E. 
Tilford, president of the Louisville & Nashville. Reports 
by eight standing committees dealt with specifications, 
requisites, research. service records, and construction 
practices. Television and its application on railroads 
was discussed by Robert Deichert, research division, 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. Dispatcher-to-train 
radio was explained by F. L. Steinbright, superintendent 
of communications of the Northern Pacific. Railroad 
microwave installations were discussed by L. R. Thomas. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and C. W. Floyd and 
Robert Trammel, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Loudspeaker communication systems in a large 1.c.] 
freighthouse was explained by John L. Niesse, general 
superintendent of communications, New York Central 
System. Transistors and their effect on communications 
systems was explained by C. L. Rouault. electronics 
division, General Electric Company. A new device, the 
electronic multiplier for sending the same Teletype 
message. such as a train consist, simultaneously to several 
offices, was explained by G. D. Poole, assistant super- 
intendent communications. Erie. 

After arriving at the convention, J. R. Smith, assist- 
ant to vice-president. communications. of the Southern, 
and chairman of the section, was called away by a death 
in his family. In his absence, C. O. Ellis, superintendent 
of communications of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and vice-chairman of the section, presided at the meet- 
ing. At the opening session Mr. Ellis read a brief ad- 
dress which had been prepared by Mr. Smith, as fol- 
lows: 

“In recent years communications departments of the 
railroads have made great progress in installation and ex- 
pansion of telephone and telegraph carrier systems, yard 
communication systems and radio for front-to-rear end, yard 


and terminal operation. A start has also been made in use of 
micro-wave-—initially to overcome certain specific handicaps. 


Communications Men 
Discuss 
“Practical Uses” 


“Several problems are in urgent need of solution, and for 
which radio appears to be the most logical answer. Mention 
is here ‘made of three that seem of outstanding importance. 

“(1) Most railroads operate over their lines, from time 
to time, ‘Sperry,’ ‘A.A.R.’ or other rail-flaw detector cars, 
which cannot be removed from the track. These cars have 
to be protected by a flagman ahead on single track, and 
always to the rear on single or double track. The detector 
car is usually followed by a rather large rail replacement 
gang, their necessary tools, material and cars for transport- 
ing both men and equipment, the rear flagman, of course, 
being behind this outfit. 

“These units and the flagmen are spaced at varying dis- 
tances during the day’s operation; at times the rail replace- 
ment outfit may be 10 miles behind the detector car, and 
the flagman about two miles behind the former. Maximum 
coordination between them is essential to avoid delays to 
traffic, to the rail-flaw detector car and to the rail replace- 
ment forces. Standard radio units, such as used on engines 
and cabooses, are satisfactory for the detector car, but self- 
contained transmitting and receiving sets, of considerably 
lighter weight, are required for the rail replacement gang 
and for flagmen on light motor cars. 

(2) The second problem is, basically, similar to the first. 
Railroads are utilizing a vast and constantly increasing 
amount of roadway work equipment such as ballast cleaners, 
on-track power tampers, rail laying “cranes, etc. All of 
these require flag protection, and proper coordination makes 
communication essential between the work equipment and 
the flagmen, usually on foot. 

“Again, standard radio units can be installed on most of 
this work equipment, but self-contained transmitting and 
receiving sets, light enough in weight to be carried by the 
flagmen, that will enable solid, dependable two-way com- 
munication, under all conditions over a minimum of five 
miles, are required to make complete coordination possible. 

“Upon the solution of these two problems depends vast 
savings in avoiding delays to traffic, loss of a tremendous 
number of man-hours daily due to large gangs needlessly 
standing by, in many instances, to clear overdue trains, and 
inability to obtain full usefulness of the very expensive 
machines. 

“(3) In 1950 the railroads suffered losses aggregating 
more than $12 million caused by derailments due principally 
to defects in or failure of cars. The preponderance of these 
derailments resulted from power brake apparatus, couplers, 
running gear, etc., coming down and dragging until derail- 
ment of the train occurred. Dragging equipment detector 
devices now in use, connected with automatic signals, are 
so expensive as to be prohibitive, except for protection at 
particularly vulnerable places. 

“Now that front-to-rear-end radio is coming into such ex- 
tensive use, the development of dragging equipment detector 
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devices that will transmit a tone or a recording by radio. 
to give instant warning to the engineer, will not only obviate 
a great part of these losses, but will also assist in halting 
the diversion of traffic to trucks, which stems from dis- 
satisfied patrons due to loss, damage and delays to ship- 
ments. The solution of these and other problems is worthy 
of the best study of the communications engineers of the 
railroads, and, of the best study and equipment develop- 
ment by the radio manufacturers.” 


Mr. Tilford’s Address 


The government’s lack of adherence to a_ national 
transportation policy that provides for fair and im- 
partial treatment of all forms of transport is working 
a serious and unfair handicap on the nation’s railroads. 
Mr. Tilford declared in his address. Mr. Tilford said 
that the railroads are still being treated as a monopoly 
in transportation even though they must compete with 
other carriers that receive preferential treatment through 
government subsidies and other benefits. 

“Buses and trucks use the highways without paying 
any service charge; water carriers enjoy coastwise and 
inland water service without toll charges, and airplanes 
are supplied with landing fields and signal ways at a 
nominal rental—the cost and maintenance of all of 
which are furnished at government expense through 
public taxation,” he stated, adding that: “Contrasted 
with these subsidies, railroads initially supply and ex- 
clusively maintain their own roadways and signal sys- 
tems at their own expense, and in addition pay heavy 
taxes thereon.” 

Mr. Tilford held that railroad competitors also have 
an undue advantage in being less regulated by govern- 
ment. Present regulation of the railroads, he said. 
“amounts virtually to a ‘managed control’ by those with- 
out responsibility for results obtained and has meant a 
starvation economy with an income below fair return.” 

As examples of the impact of excessive regulation on 
the railroads, the L&N president called attention to the 
long lag in time between increases in operating costs 
and government-allowed increases in railroad rates and 
fares; the delay by states in granting such rate increases 
on traffic moving wholly within state borders, and the 
frequent refusal by state railroad authorities to allow 
discontinuance of unprofitable trains, even though they 
are little used and not necessary to public convenience. 

“The ultimate solvency and salvation of our railroads 
demand that those having a stake in the future of rail- 
roads undertake vigorously and relentlessly to bring 
these facts before the bar of public opinion. I feel con- 
fident that if such be done, the traditional fairness of 
the American people will force those public repre- 
sentatives clothed with such authority to work toward a 
solution of the many inequalities now being inflicted 
upon the great railroad industry,” he concluded. 

Television and its utilization in railroad operations 
was the subject of a talk presented by Mr. Deichert. 
A television system’s basic units are a pickup device. 
a transmission facility, and a monitor or viewing device. 
These units, plus the television image, were explained in 
detail by Mr. Deichert. As for applications of this new 
communications medium to the railroad industry, Mr. 
Deichert discussed the possible use of television in in- 
spection of passing trains. This inspection could take 
place at several points with viewers located at a central 
office. Inspection cameras could be placed at the track 
side or under the track in pits to view the running gear 
and under-the-car equipment of trains. At hump yards 
or at the entrance to freight yards, TV cameras could 
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The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has completed an 
installation of a Phileo microwave system, between Galves- 
ton, Tex., and Beaumont, 70 air-line miles, to transmit, 
by “beamed radio,” the railroad messages formerly han- 
dled over line wires on a pole line which follows a longer 
route to the north of Galveston bay. Operating in the 
6575-6875-megacycle super-high frequency band, the sys- 
tem consists of terminal stations at Galveston and Beau- 
mont, with repeater stations at Patton, White’s Ranch 
and Morey. The first hop is over water, the second is 
over swampland, and the third and fourth hops are over 
farm areas. Shown here is the microwave repeater station 
at Morey, illustrating guyed steel tower, passive reflectors 
and prefabricated concrete equipment shelter. The instal- 
lation was supervised by L. R. Thomas, of the Santa Fe, 
and James L. Lee, of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
under the general direction of J. A. Parkinson, super- 
intendent of communications for the Santa Fe system. 


be set up to view freight car numbers, and the viewer 
located in a central office. Cameras could also be located 
in towers to view overall yard operations. thus locating 
cars or engines for the yardmaster. TV receivers could 
also be installed in club cars on passenger trains. 

An experimental demonstration of the application of 
television to railroad operations was held at the Balti- 
more & Qhio’s Barr yard near Chicago. Illustrated 
articles reporting these demonstrations were in Railway 
Age August 18, page 52, and September 29. page 13. 


Microwaves Are Invisible Pole Lines 


Two railroads. the Rock Island and the Santa Fe, 
have made installations of microwave. which is a 
“beamed” radio system that utilizes high-frequency 
energy. directed in a line-of-sight beam from point-to- 
point, rather than being broadcast in all directions as 
in radio. Microwave beams can be used to provide many 
channels for simultaneous transmission of numerous 
telephone and telegraph messages. Thus microwave can 
be used instead of line wires on pole lines or to act as a 
standby to serve in emergencies where pole lines are 
damaged by storms. 

The Santa Fe’s microwave communications installa- 








tion between Beaumont, Tex., and Galveston, was de- 
scribed by L. R. Thomas, electronics engineer of that 
railroad. This system provides for eight telephone chan- 
nels: (1) service channel to provide communication for 
field service personnel; (2) dispatcher’s telephone cir- 
cuit: (3) and (4) message phone circuits; (5) and 
(6) trunk telephone channels between Galveston and 
Beaumont; (7) idle; and (8) six channels of FM tele- 
graph carrier. Mr. Thomas said that at present micro- 
wave was not a cure-all for maintenance of pole lines 
because (1) microwave equipment is more complicated 
than any other equipment used by the railroads, hence 
requires a higher degree of maintenance; (2) mainte- 
nance personnel must have a higher degree of training 
than the average service man now on the railroads; (3) 
problems remain concerning the dropping out of chan- 
nels at repeaters for local service; and (4) there is not 
enough information on propagation which would pro- 
vide a system with the operating degree demanded by 
the railroads. 

Regarding signal propagation on the Santa Fe sys- 
tem, which operates in the 6,700-mc. range, Mr. Thomas 
said that they experienced signal fading over parts of 
Galveston bay and the Gulf of Mexico. “The effect of 
the earth’s surface to microwave fading is extremely 
important . . . The general physical character of the 
earth’s surface modifies the atmosphere through which 
the signal travels.” Changes in the atmosphere will cause 
the signal (microwave beams) to bend. Thus the terrain 
between antennas should be such as to produce a mini- 
mum reflection. In summarizing, Mr. Thomas presented 
four rules for laying out a railroad microwave system: 
(1) Pick the section of railroad to be covered by micro- 
wave on the basis of the number of through circuits 
needed, least number of drops for local service, and 
availability of power and repeater sites; (2) path lengths 
between repeaters should not be more than 25 miles. 
and use line-of-sight operation over water; (3) guy 
towers so that their niaximum twist will not be greater 
than that which would cause a 3-db. loss in signal: 
(4) when deciding on equipment talk to each company’s 
engineers and inspect equipment from standpoint of ease 
of operation and maintenance, margin of safety in com- 
ponents, and ruggedness of construction. 


Dispatcher-Train Radio on NP 


A new train-radio installation on the NP between 
Fargo, N. D., and Mandan was the subject of a paper 
presented by Mr. Steinbright. This radio system provides 
the usual end-to-end, train-to-train, and point-to-point 
communications between wayside base stations. A new 
feature of this instillation is that when the dispatcher 
calls a train he uses his telephone circuit to a wayside 
station, and from the wayside station to the train, the 
call goes via radio. In reverse, the conductor’s call goes 
via radio to the nearest wayside station, then over the 
dispatcher’s telephone circuit to the dispatcher. One 
of the novel features of this project is that the dis- 
patcher can call a train through attended or unattended 
wayside radio stations. While an operator is on duty at 
the wayside station, the dispatcher calls him and asks 
the operator to key the radio on the telephone line so 
that the dispatcher can call a train. When the operator 
goes off duty he throws a switch which allows the dis- 
patcher to key the radio on the telephone circuit by 
simply operating a selector unit. The conductor, by 
pushing a button in the caboose, can either call the way- 
side operator or key the wayside radio onto the dis- 
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patcher’s telephone line. The wayside stations are located 
about 21 miles apart, and can be used in case of the 
loss of line wires due to a sleet or snow storm, to pro- 
vide point-to-point communications. An illustrated article 
about this NP installation was published in Railway Age, 
May 5, page 76. 

Railroads are rapidly increasing their use of radio 
communication on trains and in yards. Evidence of 
this is that 2,607 radio stations were installed or author- 
ized for installation by the Federal Communications 
Commission in the year May 1, 1951, to May 1, 1952. 





RAILROAD RADIO STATIONS AUTHORIZED BY F.C.C. 
(IN OPERATION NOW OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 


Type of Station May 1949 May 1950 May 1951 May 1952 


Train: Base 74 147 211 307 
Train: Mobile 868 1,921 3,572 5,393 
Yard & Terminal: Base 141 168 215 259 


Yard & Terminal: Mobile 1,466 1,928 2,451 3,097 


2,549 4,164 6,449 9,056 











Of this 2,607 increase, 1,821 are mobile stations on 
locomotives and cabooses, and 96 are wayside stations, 
all in road train communications service. Mobile radio 
stations in yard and terminal service grew within the 
year from 2,451 to 3,097, an increase of 646, and 44 


fixed stations were added. 





INDUCTIVE CARRIER INSTALLATIONS 


Type of Station May 1949 May 195C May 1951 Jan. 1952 


Train: Base 146 182 179 205 
Train: Mobile 833 915 940 1,306 
Yard & Terminal: Base 22 18 25 18 
Yard & Terminal: Mobile 63 58 72 40 

1,064 1,173 1,216 1,569 





The above information was contained in the report 
of the committee on Radio and Allied Communications, 
which included a list of radio and inductive communica- 
tion installations on railroads. A complete list, includ- 
ing names of railroads, locations of stations, call letters 
and frequencies used, is kept up to date by L. E. Kear- 
ney. communications engineer for the Communications 
Section, A.A.R. 

A talk-back loudspeaker system has been installed in 
the Springfield, Mass., freighthouse of the Boston & 
Albany (NYC) to facilitate the checking of |.c.l. freight. 
This installation was explained in an illustrated talk by 
Mr. Niesse. Previously checkers took their waybills with 
them out on the freight platforms. This arrangement re- 
quired one checker for each crew. With the talk-back 
speakers, one checker may work with several loading 
crews. 

The checkers, with waybills, are now located in 
an office in the freighthouse. Each checker has a con- 
sole loudspeaker unit which contains five lines from 
locations on the freight docks. Crews working in the 
freight cars use portable talk-back speakers which are 
mounted on a board and can be hung on a nail in the 
freight car. Circuits run from the consoles (in the office) 
to outlets spaced at car lengths apart on the platforms. 
Into these outlets, the crews plug their portable speak- 
ers. The advantages of this system, according to Mr. 
Niesse, are that men in the car’ have their hands free 
to work, and they have to go to the speaker only once 
to depress the key to talk. Also checkers in the office 
need not wear headsets. However, he did indicate one 
disadvantage, in that the speakers- pick up noise of 
general activity on the plattorms, 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


(Continued from page 18) 

Hanna Company, will discuss the Que- 
bec, North Shore & Labrador Railroad 
and motion pictures of work on the 
project will be shown. J. W. Buford, 
railroad development engineer, will as- 
sist and answer questions of a techni- 
cal nature. 





The second New England Institute 
of Transportation will be held on 
November 6, at the Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, under auspices of the 
Transportation Association of 
America. Featuring the institute will 
be a transportation panel consisting 
of Jennings Randolph, assistant to 
president, Capital Airlines; Gordon C. 
Locke, executive secretary, Committee 
for Pipe Lines; Paul W. Johnston, 
president, Erie; Chester C. Thompson, 
president, American Waterways Opera- 
tors, Inc., and H. D. Horton, chairman 
of the board, Associated Transport, Inc. 
Questioning the panel at the luncheon 
session of the meeting will be Harry 
E. Umphrey, president, Aroostook Po- 
tato Growers, Inc.; E. C. Johnson, Sr., 
chairman of the board, H. A. Johnson 
Company; R. E. Thomas, manager of 
railroad investments, Keystone Custo- 
dian Funds, Inc.; Erwin D. Canham, 
editor, Christian Science Monitor, and 
William H. Day, manager, transporta- 
tion department, Boston Chamber of 


Commerce. George P. Baker, professor 


of transportation, Harvard Business 
School, will serve as moderator, and 
J. C. Richdale, as toastmaster. Among 
subjects listed are rate regulation, eco- 
nomic regulation of contract carriers, 
abandonments, and public aid. 


The Transportation Association 
of America, the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce and the Mountain 
States Association will jointly spon- 
sor an Intermountain Transportation In- 
stitute to be held at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, in Denver, on November 10. 
George M. Hopfenbeck, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., is general chairman. 
Frank C. Rathje, president of the 
T.A.A., will preside at a luncheon, at 
which ‘A. L. Hammell, president of the 
Railway Express Agency, and J. L. 
Burke, president of the Service Pipe 
Line Company, will be guest speakers. 
In addition to spokesmen for chambers 
of commerce and other organizations, 
the following are among those sched- 
uled to participate in discussions during 
the all-day session: George P. Baker, 
professor of transportation, Harvard 
Business School; Charles W. Braden, 
general traffic manager, National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation; Donald 
Conn, executive vice-president, T.A.A.; 
F. G. Gurley, president, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; John B. 
Keeler, consultant, Koppers Company; 
Wilson McCarthy, president, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western; F. J. Melia, 
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assistant western general counsel, 
Union Pacific; H. C. Murphy, president, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Paul J. 
Neff, chief executive officer, Missouri 
Pacific; Lee R. Pritchard, master Colo- 
rado State Grange; Lowe P. Siddons, 
trafic manager, Holly Sugar Corpora- 
tion; and Earl B. Smith, vice-president 
and director of traffic, General Mills, 
Inc. Representatives of highway, water 
and air carriers are also on the pro- 
gram. 


The Traffic Club of Brooklyn 
will hold its next meeting on Novem- 
ber 6 at the Hotel Granada. Election 
of officers for the club year 1952-53 


will feature the meeting. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in October 


Domestic equipment orders for 49 
diesel units, 3,387 freight-train cars and 
10 passenger cars were reported by in- 
dividual purchaser in Railway Age in 
October. Estimated cost of the diesel 
units is $7,300,000; of the freight-train 
cars, $24,921,000; and of the passenger 
cars, $1,500,000. An accompanying 
table lists the orders in detail. 

During the first 10 months of 1952, 
Railway Age has reported domestic 
orders by individual purchaser for 
1,126 diesel units and 15 steam and 10 
electric locomotives costing an esti- 
mated $179,776,000; 31,581  freight- 
train cars costing an estimated $199,- 
647,000; and 415 passenger-train cars 
costing an estimated $51,218.016. 





GN To Spend $26.4 Million 
For Rolling Stock, Track 


Directors of the Great Northern have 
authorized capital expenditures’ of 
$26.4 millon for 1953. 

The road will acquire 25 new loco- 
motives at a cost of more than $6 
million; 1,000 new freight cars at a 
cost of $7.2 million; new shop equip- 
ment and other equipment costing 
$1.1 million. Expenditures for track 
improvements will amount to $12 
million and will involve purchase and 
laying of 50,000 tons of new 115-lb. 
rail. 

The locomotives to be acquired in- 
clude four 6,000-hp. freight, 16 road 
switchers of 1,500 hp. each and five 
switchers of 1,200 hp. The new freight 
cars will include 500 steel box cars 
(to be built in company shops), 200 
flat cars plus 300 heavily insulated 
refrigerator cars for the subsidiary 
Western Fruit Express, at a cost of 
$2.8 million, $1.4 million and $3 
million, respectively. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Southern has ordered 30 diesel 
units costing approximately $5,000,000, 
for delivery early next year. Orders 
were placed with the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the American Locomotive- 
General Electric Companies. Harry A. 
Debutts, president, said receipt of these 
units will completely dieselize the 
Southern system. 


SIGNALING 
The Chicago & North Western 


has ordered equipment from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company for five 
sets of intermittent-inductive train con- 
trol for installation on diesel locomo- 
tives. 





DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT ORDERS REPORTED IN OCTOBER 


Locomotives 
Issue 
Purchaser No. Type Reported Builder 
AES AS Pe a 4 1,500-hp. ‘’B’’ Freight Oct. 20 Electro-Motive 
30 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Oct. 20 Electro-Motive 
2 1,200-hp. Switching Oct. 20 Electro-Motive 
2 1,600-hp. “’A’”’ Freight Oct. 20 American-G.E. 
7 1,600-hp - Oct. 20 American-G.E. 
4 1,000-hp. Switching Oct. 20 American-G.E. 
Freight Cars 
a TOE TOC 2 125-ton Flat Oct. 27 R.R. Shops 
1 86-ton Flat Oct. 27 R.R. Shops 
RUN  8oa,'a Teena oca\ere lass erscatere 100 70-ton Ore Oct. 27 Bethlehem Steel 
MNOS 2 cairo crc ars chcteie enlore's 500 70-ton Ore Oct. 20 Pullman-Standard 
SESE ee re ae 30 70-ton Cov. Hopper Oct. 27 Pullman-Standard 
he se OTR Ce aN PEERTS PEA oe 500 50-ton Box Oct. 6 MP Shops 
1 rc nee oe 100 70-ton Hopper Oct. 20 Bethlehem Steel 
Merchants Despatch Trans- 
portation Corp. - Northern ; Despatch Shops, 
Wewigs: LING 2.266 sccces 1,000 40-ton Refrigerator Oct. 20 ine* 
re 2 Flat Oct. 20 R.R. Shops 
AR Ie ere 1 245-ton Flat Oct. 20 R.R. Shops 
1 125-ton Flat Oct. 20 R.R. Shops 
INO 5 aco 6 da os ae hee eee 500 50-ton Box Oct. 6 MP Shops 
NINE oie ae ieccleSeaicenos 25 50-ton Box Oct. 20 Pullman-Standard 
25 50-ton Box Oct. 20 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Union Tank Car Co. ...... 600 50-ton Tank Oct. 20 Co. Shops 





*At East Rochester, N.Y. Builder incorrectly designated ‘‘M.D.T, shops” in Railway Age October 20. 


Passenger Cars 


CREE eo cicvit costs eae cisieieieles 10 Coach 


Oct. 6 Budd 
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The Hudson & Manhattan has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Division of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company material to install new 
electro-pneumatic interlocking _ facili- 
ties at Caissons 1, 2 and 3, upper and 
lower levels, south of Hoboken, N.J.. 
station. The new interlockings will be 
remotely controlled from a route type 
machine which will be installed at 
Hudson Terminal in New York. For 
normal direction of traffic, switches 
and signals will be controlled auto- 
matically by a train-identification sys- 
tem superimposed upon the route con- 
trol. The order includes electro-pneu- 
matic switch machines and train stops, 
subway-type signals, relays, rectifiers, 
transformers and housings. Field in- 
stallation will be handled by the rail- 
road. 


The Louisville & Nashville has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Division of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company material to install car 
retarders and automatic switching at 
the new 56-track Radnor classification 
yard, near Nashville, Tenn. The order 
includes style K-50 control panels, 
model 31 car retarders, direct-acting 
electro-pneumatic switch machines, 
hump and trimmer signals, test panel, 
plug-in relays and racks. rectifiers, 
transformers, dragging equipment de- 
tectors, skates, housings and cab signal 
equipment. Field installation will be 
handled by railroad forces. 


The Union Pacifie has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Divi- 
sion of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company material to equip tracks for 
cab signal operation on 176 miles of 
double track between Green River, 
Wyo., and Ogden, Utah. The order in- 
cludes N-2 and P-5 color-light signals, 
code transmitters, relays, rectifiers, 
transformers, motor car indicators, and 
housings. Field installation will be 
handled by railroad forces. 


The Virginian has ordered equip- 
ment from the General Railway Signal 
Company for installation of centralized 
traffic control between Elmore, W. Va.. 
and Gilbert. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Ralph E. Covey has been ap- 
pointed assistant trafhe manager of the 
American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 120 Wall 
street, New York. Mr. Covey formerly 
was trafic manager for the Sylvania 
division of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration, at Fredericksburg. Va. 





The Worthington Corporation 
has set up a new division. to be known 
as the mechanical power transmission 
division, to handle Multi-V-Drives, for- 
merly manufactured at the Buffalo, 
N.Y.. and Wellsville plants, and AIl- 
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Harold H. Shincel, who has_ been 
appointed executive _ vice-president 
and general manager of the Consoli- 
dated Car-Heating Company. Mr. 
Shincel formerly was a member of 
Barrington Associates, Inc., consult- 
ing engineers of New York, and was 
consultant to the Third Avenue Trans- 
it, and Union Pacific, the New York 
Central and other carriers. 





speed Drives. formerly manufactured 
at the Holyoke, Mass., plant. Head- 
quarters for sales, engineering and 
production of this equipment have been 
consolidated at the Oil City. Pa.. plant. 
and sales functions are under direction 


of D. E. Tessendorf. 
Roy A. Noble has been appointed 


supervisor of extruded and _ stainless 
products sales by the National Tube 
division of the United States Steel 
Company, with headquarters at Gary, 
Ind. 


Whitford A. Baldwin has _ been 
appointed manager of the Unit-Load 
department of the Acme Steel Prod- 
ucts division of the Aeme Steel Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Chicago. 





Whitford A. Baldwin 


Mr. Baldwin joined the parent com- 
pany in 1929, after serving in various 
sales and management capacities in 
the lumber industry. With Acme. he 
has been a salesman. special repre- 





sentative, and acting sales manager for 
the central sales area, and, in 1950, 
was appointed district sales manager 
at Kansas City, Mo. 


Allen J. Arnold jas been ap- 
pointed special railway representative 
for Oakite Products, Inc., New 
York, to assist in coordinating activi- 
ties of the company’s technical field 
service staff on railroad cleaning oper- 
ations, with headquarters in Pitts- 





Allen J. Arnold 


burgh. Mr. Arnold joins Oakite after 
21 vears with the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with which road he worked in a su- 
pervisory capacity as mechanical de- 
partment inspector and instructor and, 
for the past 10 years. as diesel loco- 
motive department supervisor. 


H. L. Weinberg, chief engineer of 
the American Locomotive Com- 
pany since March 1950. has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering to suc- 








H. B. Chamberlain, who has formed 
the H. B. Chamberlain Corporation, 
with offices at 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York, to handle railroad sales 
and service of Flexotex composition 
flooring, Dorex air recovery equip- 
ment, Kno-Draft air diffusers, rub- 
ber seal tape and Carduck treated 
eanvas. Mr. Chamberlain formerly 
was vice-president in charge of sales 
for the Tuco Prodycts Corporation. 
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ceed John Thomas, who has been as- 
signed to the administrative staff of 
P. T. Egbert, vice-president. Mr. 
Weinberg. who will be in charge of 
all product development and engineer- 





H. L. Weinberg 


ing in the locomotive division at 
Schenectady. joined Alco in 1944. He 
formerly was assistant engineer in the 
equipment electrical engineering divi- 
sion of the New York Central and, 
earlier in his career, worked as equip- 
ment electrical engineer for the Union 
Pacific and manager of diesel loco- 
motive service for the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Company. 


W. G. Felton, formerly assistant 
general traffic manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company, has been ap- 
pointed general traffic manager, to 
succeed Richard N. Shields, who re- 
signed to join the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia as executive vice-president. 
Mr. Felton began his career in the 
freight trafic department of the Penn- 





W. G. Felton 


svlvania and subsequently was ap- 
pointed traveling freight agent. He 
joined. the consolidated traffic depart- 
ment of the U.S. Steel Corporation in 
1945 and was transferred to the east- 
ern traffic manager’s office in 1946. He 
was appointed assistant general traf- 
fic manager of Pittsburgh Steel in 


1950. .. 
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OBITUARY 


George L. Mayer, who retired in 
1949 as eastern district sales manager 
of the Duff-Norton Manufacturing 
Company. died recently. 


CONSTRUCTION 


D.T.A. Reviews Its Record 
On Transport Construction 


The Defense Transport Administra- 
tion announced October 23 that it has 
approved construction of 1,697 proj- 
ects, valued at $904,194,553, since re- 
ceiving its first allotment of controlled 
materials in the fourth quarter of 1951. 

These projects involve transporta- 
tion, storage and port facilities. D.T.A. 
explained that they are in addition to 
the better known programs for con- 
struction of such equipment as freight 
cars, locomotives, trucks and barges. 

Projects approved since the last 
quarter of 1951, through the first of 
September 1952, have been lumped 
into broad categories by D.T.A. Those 
including substantial railroad construc- 
tion are as follows: 

Passenger and mail handling facilities, 
59 projects—$138,294,492. 

Railroad track extension or relocation, 
151 projects—$117,937,077. 

Repair shops and _ facilities, 193  pro- 
jects—$84,377,098. 

Signals, 136 projects—$77,774,464. 

Yard change and expansion, 61 pro- 
jects—$50,865,936. 

Bridges, 119 projects—$42,643,665. 

Operating facilities—coal, oil, water, 
sand ice, 148 projects—$17,965,107. 

Railroad freight handling facilities, 23 
projects—$6,369,670. 

Transportation safety devices, 110 pro- 
jects—$5,963.614. 

Communications, 53 projects—$4,282,- 
455. 

Buildings—operating, 54 projects—$3,- 
801.921. 


Miscellaneous. railroad 


projects—$2.343,640. 





facilities, 40 
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New Securities 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY.—To assume liability 
for $2,895,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 23 diesel units costing an esti- 
mated $3,555,360 (Railway Age, October 6, page 
131). Division 4 approved sale of the certificates 
for 100.5173 with interest at 31/2 per cent—the 
bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and three asso- 
ciates—which will make the average annual 
cost of the proceeds to the road approximately 
3.45 per cent. The certificates, dated October 1, 
will mature in 15 annual installments of $193,000 
each, beginning October 1, 1953. They were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding from 
2.45 to 3.15 per cent, according to maturity. 

ST. LOUIS, BROWNSVILLE & MEXICO.—To as- 
sume liability. for $2,450,000 of series EE equip- 
ment trust certificates, to finance in part 500 
new box cars costing an estimated $3,100,000. 
(Railway Age, September 29, page 55). Division 


4's report approved sale of the certificates for 
99.4105 with interest at 3% per cent—the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and five associates— 
hich will make the average annual cost of 
the proceeds to the road approximately 3.28 per 
cent. The certificates, dated October 15, will 
mature in 10 annual installments of $245,000 
each, beginning October 15, 1953. They were 
reoffered to the public at prices yielding from 
2.35 to 3.25 per cent, according to maturity. 


Security Price Averages 


Oct. Prev. Last 
28 Week “Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 61.81 62.11 53.12 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 92.16 91.98 91.38 


Dividends Declared 


CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH.—7% guaranteed, 
87//2¢, quarterly; 4% special guaranteed, 50¢, 
quarterly, both payable December 1 to holders 
of record November 10. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—$1, quarterly, payable 
December 15 to holders of record November 17. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—50¢, payable December 1 to 
holders of record November 3. 

SOUTHERN.—common $1; preferred, $1.25, both 
payable December 15 to holders of record No- 
vember 14. 

WESTERN PACIFIC.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
November 17 to holders of record November 3. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Malcolm W. Roper, freight traffic 
manager of the WESTERN Paciric, has 
been appointed assistant vice-president 
in charge of traffic, with headquarters 
as before at San Francisco. 

Mr. Roper entered railway service 
in 1923 in the general freight office of 








Malcolm W. Roper 


the WP at San Francisco, advancing 
through various positions to chief rate 
clerk. In 1931 he became traveling 
freight and passenger agent at Seattle, 
in 1936 assistant general freight agent, 
and in 1937 assistant freight traffic 
manager. He was appointed freight 
traffic manager in 1941. 


G. B. Moser has been appointed 


president of the PittssurcH & OHIO 
VALLEY, a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh 


Coke & Chemical Co., at Pittsburgh; 
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Mr. Moser was formerly trainmaster 
of the PirtssurcH, Cuartiers & 
YOUGHIOGHENY at McKees Rocks, Pa. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Charles Clark, general attorney of 
the SouTHERN, at Washington, D. C.. 
will retire on November 1 after more 
than 34 years of service, and will be 
succeeded by Arthur J. Dixon, com- 
merce counsel. 


George S. Stott, freight claim 
agent of the RuTLANpD at Rutland, Vt., 
retired on October 31, after 55 years 
of railroading, 52 of which were with 


the Rutland. 


Leo Manville, assistant to general 
counsel of the New York CENTRAL, 
has been appointed assistant general 
counsel, with headquarters as_ before 
at New York. Samuel H. Hellen- 
brand, tax attorney, has been named 
general tax attorney. Mr. Manville, a 
native of Cedar Falls, Iowa, joined the 
NYC as a stenographer in the law de- 
partment, and became an attorney in 
1923. He was named assistant general 
attorney in 1933 and assistant to gen- 
eral counsel in 195]. 


B. D. Martin, general auditor of 
the CHESAPEAKE & Onto at Richmond, 
Va., has been appointed general audi- 
tor— system at Cleveland. €. E. 
Weaver, Jr., auditor of revenues of 
the Chesapeake district, has been ap- 
pointed general auditor of that dis- 
trict, with headquarters as before at 
Richmond. A. L. Engwall has been 


appointed general auditor of the Pere 





B. D. Martin 


Marquette district at Detroit. The posi- 
tion of auditor in charge at Detroit. 
formerly held by Mr. Engwall, has 
been abolished. Charles Lay, assis- 
tant auditor disbursements, has been 
appointed staff assistant—audits, with 
headquarters as before at Detroit. J. 
F. Andrews has been named assistant 
general auditor and R. R. Stant, aud- 
itor of revenues, both at Richmond. 
The positions of special auditor, for- 
merly held by Mr. Andrews, and audi- 
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tor of capital expenditures, formerly 
held by Mr. Stant, have been abolished. 


A. C. King has been appointed assist- 
ant auditor disbursements at Detroit. 

Mr. Martin was born on March 1. 
1898. at Huntineton. W. Va.. and en- 
tered railroad service in August 1916 
with the C&O as a secretary, subse- 
quently serving as accountant. assis- 
tant supervisor of the material ac- 
counting bureau, assistant supervisor 
of the central timekeeping and mate- 
rial bureau and supervisor of the latter 
bureau. He was appointed assistant 
aud‘tor of disbursements in February 
1942, director of personnel statistics in 
March 1947, auditor of disbursements 
in February 1948. acting assistant 
comptroller of the Chesapeake district 
in 1950. and general auditor of the 
Chesapeake district at Richmond in 
September 1950. 


OPERATING 


Marshall S. Johnson, superintend- 
ent of transportation of the RAILWAY 
Express AGENCY, has been appointed 
assistant to general manager — trans- 
portation at New York. 


TRAFFIC 


T. J. Younker, general freight 
agent of the Battmmore & Onno, has 
heen appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters as before 
at Cincinnati, succeeding Walter M. 
Haenssel, whose promotion to freight 
traffic manager was reported in Railway 
Age, September 24, page 58. C. E. 
Brenner, commerce agent, has been 
appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters as before at 
Cincinnati, succeeding J. E. Steele, 
who was promoted to general freight 
agent at Cincinnati, replacing Mr. 
Younker. P. B. Jones, district freight 
agent at Dayton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., succeeding H. D. Stange, 
who has retired after more than 52 
years of service. Slade Freer, Jr., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Jones at Dayton. 

Mr. Steele was born at Coal Glen, 
Pa., on August 15, 1895, and entered 
railroad service on September 14, 1914, 
with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh (now B&O), serving successively 
as night ticket clerk, chief clerk, 
cashier, special representative, chief 
clerk, traveling car agent, traveling 
freight agent, commercial freight agent 
and district freight agent, at various 
points. In February 1932 he was ap- 
pointed division freight agent of the 
B&O at Rochester, N.Y., subsequently 
transferring to DuBois, Pa., Connells- 
ville, Pa. and Newark, Ohio. Mr. Steele 
was named assistant general freight 
agent at Cincinnati on October 1, 1945. 


Herbert A. Helstrom, Western 
freight agent of the ATLANTIC CoAsT 
Ling, has been appointed general West- 
ern freight agent, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago. Fred €. Lyon, as- 


sistant to general freight agent, has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters as before at 
Wilmington, N.C. Mr. Helstrom, a 
native of Chicago, entered the service 
of the ACL as traveling freight agent at 
Chicago on August 1, 1917. Since that 
time he has held the positions of com- 
mercial agent, general agent and West- 
ern freight agent, all at Chicago. 


Marshall E. Boyd, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the WEsTERN PaciFic. 
has been appointed freight trafic man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at 
San Francisco, succeeding Maleolm 
W. Roper, who has been named as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of traf- 
fic. Charles K. Faye, manager of per- 
ishable freight service, succeeds Mr. 
Boyd as assistant freight traffic man- 
ager. John D. Still, commercial agent 
at New York, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent there. 





Marshall E. Boyd 


Mr. Boyd began his railroad career 
as assistant to superintendent of the 
Pullman Railroad in Chicago in 1924. 
From 1930 to 1937 he was with the 


rate department of, the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern, joining the WP as assistant 
general freight agent at San Francisco 
in 1937. He was appointed assistant 
freight trafic manager in 1940. 


Mr. Faye entered railroad service in 
1931 as a traffic representative of the 


WP. In 1936 he was appointed general 


agent, in 1942 assistant to general 


manager, and in 1946 manager of 
perishable freight service. 


Dale H. Reubish, general agent of 
the Mrinneapouis, NorTHFIELD & 
SOUTHERN at Fargo, N. D., has been 


transferred to Minneapolis. 


J. B. Wright has been appointed 


general agent of the St. Lours-San 
Francisco at Macon, Ga. 


H. C. Mitchell, traffic manager of 
the VircinIAN, has been appointed gen- 
eral trafic manager, with headquarters 
as before at Norfolk, Va. J. S. Branch, 
assistant traffic manager, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager. N. F. Cuth- 
riell, general coal freight agent, has 
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been appointed coal traffic manager. 
The positions of assistant traffic man- 
ager and general coal freight agent 
have been abolished. 


J. W. White, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed industrial agent of the NASHVILLE, 
CuHatTtTanooca & St. Louris at Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 


William B. Futral, freight traffic 
manager, has been appointed general 
freight traffic manager of the Cuicaco, 
Rock Istanp & PaciFic, effective No- 
vember 1, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Futral succeeds John M. 
Spann, whose appomtment as assist- 
ant to president in charge of Texas 
territory, with headquarters in Fort 
Worth, was announced in Railway Age 
October 20. Elden A. Tharp, freight 
trafic manager, rates and divisions, 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight traffic manager succeeding Mr. 
Futral. Arvid C. Mattson, general 
freight agent, has been appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, suc- 
ceeding John E. Capps, who has 
been named freight traffic manager, 
rates and divisions. Walter C. E. 
Carlson, assistant general freight 
agent, has become general freight 
agent, succeeding Lloyd L. Thoms, 
who has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager, a newly cre- 
ated post. Biographies and_photo- 
graphs of Messrs. Futral and Tharp 
were published in Railway Age De- 
cember 10, 1951, page 79. 

Mr. Mattson entered railroad service 
in 1913 as an office boy for the Rock 
Island at Kansas City, and progressed 
through the traffic department, holding 
various rate and clerical positions, until 
1925, when he was appointed chief 
clerk in the rate department. In 1939 
he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Kansas City, becoming 
general freight agent in 1945. In 195] 
he was appointed general freight agent 
at Chicago. 

Mr. Thoms joined the Rock Island 
as chief clerk in the San Francisco 
traffic office in 1937, rising to traffic 
representative, and then to general 
agent in district offices at Cleveland 
and Washington before going to Chi- 
cago in 1946 as general freight agent. 

Mr. Carlson started as a waybill 
sorter in the Rock Island accounting 
department in Chicago in 1921. He 
held a number of minor positions in 
that department until 1924, when he 
was transferred to the traffic depart- 
ment as a divisions clerk. He held 
numerous rate positions in the traffic 
department until 1948, when he was 
appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Chicago. 


MECHANICAL 


George S. West, general superin- 
tendent motive power of the Eastern 
region of the PENNSYLVANIA, has been 
appointed assistant to general man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at 
Philadelphia. H. H. Haupt, general 
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superintendent motive power of the 
Central region at Pittsburgh, succeeds 
Mr. West at Philadelphia. Harold C. 
Wright, general superintendent mo- 
tive power of the Western region at 
Chicago, succeeds Mr. Haupt at Pitts- 
burgh. Charles W. Whistler, super- 
intendent motive power of the Central 
region at Pittsburgh, succeeds Mr. 
Wright at Chicago. Rex R. McKin- 
ney, superintendent, locomotive shop. 
Altoona Works, succeeds Mr. Whistler 
at Pittsburgh. A. Orville Taylor, 
master mechanic of the Pittsburgh and 
Conemaugh divisions at Pitcairn, Pa., 
succeeds Mr. McKinney at Altoona. J. 
C. White, assistant master mechanic 
of the Eastern division, has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Lake 
division, at Cleveland, succeeding W. 
H. Yarber, who replaces Mr. Taylor. 
D. B. Owens succeeds Mr. White. 


Robert M. Holcombe, assistant 
master mechanic of the New York divi- 
sion of the PENNSYLVANIA, has been 
promoted to master mechanic, with 
headquarters as before at New York, 
succeeding William P. Bickley, who 
has been advanced to assistant super- 
intendent of motive power of the East- 
ern region at Philadelphia. C. M. 
Stewart, a foreman now serving in the 
Western region, has been appointed as- 
sistant master mechanic at New York, 
succeeding Mr. Holcombe. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


J. R. Aleorn, engineer of the Ala- 
bama division of the SEABOARD AIR 
Line at Americus, Ga., has been trans- 
ferred to the Virginia division at 
Raleigh, N.C., succeeding James B. 
Gregory, who has been appointed gen- 
eral industrial agent at Norfolk. C. R. 
Harrell, principal assistant division en- 


gineer at Savannah, Ga., succeeds Mr. 


Alcorn at Americus. 


Frank A. Mezger has been ap- 
pointed assistant to ghief engineer of 
the Chesapeake district of the Cuesa- 
PEAKE & Onto at Richmond, Va., suc- 
ceeding W. F. Drumeller, retired. 
Mr. Mezger, who is 57, started his ca- 
reer with the C&O as a messenger in 
1909. Prior to his most recent promo- 
tion, he was chief clerk to vice-presi- 
dent. 


G. B. Mercer, roadmaster of the 
CanapiaAn Paciric at Winnipeg, has 
been appointed division engineer at 
Regina, Sask. He succeeds 8S. C. 
Laughlan, who has resigned to enter 
a private firm in California. 


E. L. Russell, assistant division en- 
gineer of the Alabama division of the 
SeaBoarD Air Line, has been pro- 
moted to principal assistant division 
engineer, with headquarters as before 
at Americus, Ga., a newly created pos- 
ition. A. J. Trzeciak, principal as- 
sistant division engineer at Tampa, 


Fla., has been transferred to Jackson- 
ville. 


W. B. Barber, supervisor of track 
of the Columbia division of the SouTH- 
ERN at Batesburg, S.C., has been ap- 
pointed engineer maintenance of way 
and structures of the WASHINGTON & 
Otp Dominion at Leesburg, Va., suc- 
ceeding T. C. Dorsey, resigned. 


OBITUARY 


F. E. Russell, Sr., retired mechan- 
ical engineer of the SOUTHERN Pa- 
ciric, died October 21 at his home in 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Harvey C. Duvall, passenger traf- 
fic manager of the Cutcaco & NortH 
WESTERN, died at his home in Glen 
Ellyn, Ill., on October 21. Mr. Duvall 
entered railroad service in 1913 as a 
ticket clerk for the C&ENW at Norway, 
Mich. Following overseas service in 
the Marine Corps during World War 





Harvey C. Duvall 


I, he became a ticket clerk at Mar- 
inette, Wis., city agent at Pittsburgh 
in 1926, assistant general clerk in the 
passenger department in Chicago in 
1928, assistant general passenger agent 


in 1936, general passenger agent in 
1941, and passenger traffic manager 


in 1947. 
Theodore M. Smith, auditor dis- 


bursements of the Cuicaco, Rock 
Istanp & Paciric, died at his home in 
Chicago on October 21. Mr. Smith 
started his railroad career in 1908 as 
a call boy for the Rock Island at 
Shawnee, Okla. In 1911 he transferred 
to the accounting, and later to the 
stores, department at Shawnee. During 
World War I he served with the U.S. 
Army, returning to service with the 
Rock Island at Shawnee in 1919. In 
1930 he was appointed construction 
accountant at Oklahoma City, and 
traveling accountant at El Reno, Okla., 
in 1932. In 1936 he was transferred to 
Chicago, where he held numerous posi- 
tions in the accounting department be- 
fore being appointed auditor disburse- 


‘ments on April 1, 1952. 








WORLD®. 


(Continued from page 18) 
cern about “the deteriorating refrigera- 
lor car supply.” 

Mr. Kelley said the reefer total has 
been reduced from 135,026 cars in 
January 1947 to the present total of 
125,400. Only about 102,000 of these 
are RS type cars, the type cars, “vitally 
needed” by the fresh fruit and veg- 
etable industry. Mr. Kelley said. 

“At least 45 per cent of this 102,000 
are in very poor condition and face re- 
tirement within the next few years,” 
he continued. He called for a_pro- 
gram of new car construction sufficient 
to cover current retirements and at the 
same time take care of the increasing 
number of retirements in prospect. 

Mr. Kelley said he has figures to 
indicate that only 5,000 new refrigera- 
tor cars will be placed in service this 
year. and from 1,800 to 2,000 new cars 
will be constructed in 1953. This pro- 
gram. he said. is “wholly inadequate.” 









FOR FAST AND 
DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 


The North-South 
Gateway 


New Diesel Locomotives 
. Assure You of Quick 
Over-the-Rood 
Operation 





H. BR. Powell 
Traffic Manager, Richmond, Va. 
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One reason private carlines are re- 
luctant to build more refrigerator cars 
is the present 3-cent mileage rate, Mr. 
Kelley added. He said this rate is in- 
adequate to compensate carlines for 
high construction and maintenance 
costs. He then noted that carlines 
have applied to the A.A.R. to increase 
the mileage rate to 5 cents. Such an 
increase would not be out of line with 
increases which have occurred in per 
diem charges since 1945, he said. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended October 25 totaled 760,74) 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on October 30. 
This was a decrease of 77.636 cars. or 
9.3 per cent, compared with the pre- 
vious week: a decrease of 104,059 
cars, or 12 per cent, compared with 
the corresponding week last year: 
and a decrease of 127,194 cars, or 14.3 
per cent, compared with the equivalent 
1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended October 18 totaled 838,377 
cars; the summary for that week. com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, October 18 


District 

SOON. savness 141,239 147,229 153,852 
Allegheny ..... 163,341 173,332 175,016 
Pocahontas .... 50,652 66,197 67,801 
Southern ...... 129,550 138,795 134,250 
Northwestern . 143,555 144,371 146,038 
Central Western 142,152 148,427 147,311 

68,297 66,962 


Southwestern .. 67,888 


Total Western 
Districts ..... 353,595 361,095 360,311 


Total All Reads 838,377 886,648 891,230 


Commodities: 
Grain and qrain 


products .... 54,693 57,380 59,967 
Livestock ...... 17,525 18,517 16,688 
ES ee ae aes 123,104 164,620 165,667 
Co rye 14,893 15,507 16,422 


eT ae 85,395 78,495 71,665 
Merchandise I.c.I. 75,278 75,831 88,707 








Miscellaneous... 422,943 427.784 424,818 
October 18 .... 838,377 886,648 891,230 
October 11 |... 842.713 868,683 888,889 
October 4 ..... 851,866 858,757 863,903 
September 27... 862,061 864.575 880,186 


September 20 .. 873,559 863,690 870,529 


Cumulative total 
42 weeks ...30,550,225 32,757,787 31,142,881 





In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended October 14 
totaled 79.484 cars, compared with 
84.644 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
October 14, 1952 ... 79,484 34,641 
Cumulative Totals 
October 14, 1952 ... 3,256,212 1,399,946 


Many Businessmen Help 
Socialists, Says White 


Many businessmen have been giving 
railroads a “nudge in the direction of 
nationalization,” William White, presi- 
dent of the New York Central, said in 
Buffalo, N. Y., on October 27, Speaking 
at a Railroad Week luncheon given by 


the local Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
White added that, although the nudge 
is unintentional, many businesses have 
hurt the railroads’ chances for sur- 
vival as a free enterprise industry by 
opposing efforts to free railroads from 
outmoded over-regulation and by fav- 
oring subsidized forms of transporta- 
tion. 

“Apart from just plain apathy,” he 
continued, “here are some of the ways 
vou have pushed us toward the hands 
of government: You have built tax-free 
facilities for our competitors out of 
your own and our tax money. You 
have given a lot of your high-rated 
transportation business to others be- 
cause, enjoying big subsidies, they 
sometimes can offer a lower price. 
Some industries have been supporting 
organizations which oppose our efforts 
to keep our heads above water finan- 
cially or to modernize the horse-and- 
buggy regulations which treat us as a 
monopoly. And some businessmen have 
sent or allowed their employees to go 
to Washington to oppose us in person. 
You have not heeded our previous 
warnings about the dangers of nation- 
alization that confront the railroad in- 
dustry.” 

Mr. White listed the following as 
immediate objectives of the railroad 
industry and asked his audience for 
help in achieving them: A provision 
in the Interstate Commerce Act that 
users of government-provided trans- 
portation facilities pay their fair share 
of the cost of the facilities; a law elim- 
inating unreasonable delays in I.C.C. 
action on requests for freight rate ad- 
justments, without prejudice to the 
commission’s right to review and mod- 
ify: modernization of the “rule of rate 
making” in the I.-C. Act, directing the 
I.C.C. to consider the practical effect 
of proposed rates on maintenance of 
railroad credit—rather than, as now, 
the theoretical effects of these rates on 
future railroad traffic volume; repeal 
of the long-and-short-haul clause; and 
the right of railroads to appeal to the 
I.C.C. from adverse decisions of state 
commissions with respect to abandon- 
ment of passenger service whenever 
railroads can show a continuing finan- 
cial loss from operation of the service. 


Dr. Buchi Receives 
Henderson Medal 
Dr. Alfred .J. Buchi of Winterthur, 


Switzerland, received the George R. 
Henderson Medal of the Franklin. In- 
stitute at the Institute’s Medal Day 
ceremonies on October 15. The citation 
accompanying the medal reads as fol- 
lows: “In view of his contributions in 
augmenting the capacity and perform- 
ance of the four-cycle diesel engine 
through his turbocharging system, in 
all classes of service, but particularly 
in the railway field.” 

The system developed by Dr. Buchi 
was primarily designed for the four- 
cycle engine. In the invention is the in- 
troduction of the multiple exhaust pipe 
arrangement, a featfire which contrib- 
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Day after day... and far into the night... 
Tee-Pee Willie happily counts your votes: 


*85,001...85,002...Willie thank-um all of you 
For shipping T.P.& W. 


85,003...85,004...For shipping carloads by the score 
Exceeding hopes, more and more! 


We at T. P.& W. shall always believe that 
there will be an infinite wisdom in the 
well-thought-out, freely expressed will of 
ALL the people of our country. That is why 
we hope that, in addition to enjoying our 
“Willie’campaign series, it also reminded 
you of your greatest obligation as a citizen 
of this wonderful country —- the obligation 
to vote selflessly, without preconceived 
bias, for the good of our country. 


J. RUSSEL COULTER 
President 
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He and helpers get-um kicks 
Out of venture in politics. 


Willie think-um it so great 
That him stay-um candidate! 


Remember, him never say-um when 
His campaign is going to end!” 


KEEP CASTING VOTES FOR BETTER SHIPPING... 
KEEP VOTING FOR WILLIE WITH CARLOADS ON T.P.& W. 
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Preferred power on portable conveyors for economically moving bulk materials! 
These are the world’s most widely used single-cylinder gasoline engines on hun- 
dreds of kinds and types of machines, tools and appliances. They are preferred 
by industry, construction, railroads, oil fields, and on equipment for farms 
and farm homes. 






HEREVER you find gasoline powered equipment 
doing the job better, faster — invariably the power is 
Briggs & Stratton. These single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled 
gasoline engines are leaders in the field and preferred for 
dependable power the world over. Briggs & Stratton 
Corporation, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 






stive field Briggs & Stratton is che recognized leader. _ 
'é largest producer of locks, keys and related equipment. | 
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uted materially to the success of super- 
charging the diesel engine. The system 
has had extended application in the 
stationary, marine and locomotive fields. 
In the latter field alone in this country 
the application of Buchi-turbocharged 
engines amounts to practically 8.5 mil- 
lion horsepower, or about 7,000 diesel 
locomotives of all kinds (passenger. 
freight and switching). 

From 1909 to 1918 Dr. Buchi was 
chief of the research department for 
diesel engines in the Sulzer Brothers’ 
plant at Winterthur. From 1918 to 1919 
he was chief engineer in charge of 
marine diesel engines at Howaldtswerke 
in Kiel, Germany, and from 1919 to 
1927 was chief engineer in the diesel 
engine department of Sulzer Brothers. 
In the latter year he began the organi- 
zation of the Buchi Syndicate for the 
development of the turbocharging sys- 
tem. From 1928 to 1935 he was man- 
aging director of the Swiss Locomotive 
& Machine Works at Winterthur, and 
since then has acted as head of the 
Buchi System. 

In 1937 Dr. Buchi received the Mel- 
ville Award of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers for his paper 
on Supercharging of Internal-Combus- 
tion Engines with Blowers Driven by 
Exhaust Gas Engines. 


Railroads Fined 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has received information from the Uni- 
ted States attorney at Tampa, Fla., 
that on August 22, in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern district of 
Florida, judgment was entered in fa- 
vor of the government and against the 
carrier in the sum of $1,000 in the case 
of U. S. v. Atlantic Coast Line. 

Acting Commission Secretary George 
W. Laird said in a memorandum for 
the press that this was a “civil penalty 
for failure to comply with the provi- 
sions of Service Order 866, issued by 
the commission -and prescribing rail- 
road operating regulations for freight 
car movement during the existing emer- 
gency.” 

Another memorandum recently re- 
leased by Mr. Laird advised that, 
on September 16, in the U. S. District 
Court for the Eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania, the following companies and 
persons entered pleas of nolo con- 
tendere to five counts of indictments 
charging violations of the Elkins Act: 
Providence-Philadelphia Dispatch, Inc.. 
of Philadelphia, a freight forwarder; 
Thomas J. Sullivan, Jr., its president; 
Norman K. Rieff, its treasurer; the 
Pennsylvania, and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. Fines of $5,000 
each were imposed on Providence- 
Philadelphia, the PRR and the New 
Haven by Judge Allan K. Grim. Messrs. 
Sullivan and Rieff were fined $1,000 
each and placed on probation for six 
months. 

The indictment against Providence- 
Philadelphia and its two officers 
charged “in substgnce” that they “did 
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THIS SINGLE UNIT. 


IS THE ONLY OPERATING PART 
IN THE ENTIRE 


Winizone system 


FOR HEATING 


OPEN-BODIED CARS* 





Part No. 1752-CC 


(FULL SIZE) 





\ *Coaches, Parlor Cars, Diners, ete. 
























































































































The VAPOR @QJnizone System 


has revolutionized open-bodied car heating! aan caplet: 


in 1941 when Vapor pioneered a single 
steam control applied to 3200 troop sleep- 
ers. A thermostat was added in 1946, and 
successive improvements have fully devel- 
oped today’s outstanding Unizone System. 
Investigate, and you'll specify, this un- 
matched economical comfort for every open- 
bodied car—new, or going into your shops. 


; FIRST, because it’s so simple — just a single ther- 
mostat, a single regulator, and efficient Vapor unit- 
fin radiation. 


SECOND, because less steam is used. Accu- 
rete car-temperature control (within 2° variation), 
ond the virtual absence of exposed piping, prevent 
needless waste; conserve heat. 


THIRD, because all car-heating costs are 
lower—first-cost, operating cost, maintenance. Only 
10 to 15 minutes per year at the car is sufficient 
for annual servicing. 
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av Make DRIVE 


_ FORK LIFT TRUCKS - 








i 


i” 2,000, 2,500, 3,000, and 3,500 
capacities on 15” load center. 


63”, 72”, 83” PAasts. 


ty 
A, Stand-up & Sit-down Models 


) 
- Special Masts to Order. 
WRITE for Complete Specifications 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Tuylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 








solicit and receive unlawful concessions 
from the railroads by the device of 
falsely representing the weight of car- 
load shipments of freight, thereby ob- 
taining transportation at less than the 
published tariff rate.” 

The indictment against the railroads 
charged “in substance” that they “did 
transport for the freight forwarder car- 
lead shipments of freight at a less rate 
and charge than that provided for in 
the published tariffs.” 


Amortization Certificates 


Certificates of necessity for acceler- 
ated tax amortization of facilities were 
granted to 1] railroads during the pe- 
riod from September 25 through Octo- 
ber 8, the Defense Production Admin- 
istration has announced. 

Roads receiving the fast write-off 
certificates are listed below, together 
with amounts approved by D.P.A. and 
the percentages of those amounts which 
can be written off in five years. 

Central Pacific, $53,140—40 per cent. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, $1,041,485—40 per 
cent. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, $516.- 
000—70 per cent. 

New York Central, $507,000—40 per 
cent. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, $132,- 
265—40 per cent. 

Norfolk & Western, $1,575,000—55 per 
cent. 

Pennsylvania, $38,242—40 per cent. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, $1,398,100— 
50 per cent; and $1,133,670—40 per cent. 

Reading, $1,717,600—-40 per cent. 

Texas-New Mexico, $1,230,000—70 per 
cent. 

Union Pacific, $118,190—50 per cent; 
and $721,846—70 per cent. 

In its report for the period from 
October 9 through October 15, D.P.A. 
showed that certificates then approved 
included the following: 

New York Central, $280,987—40 per 
cent. 

Western of Alabama, $35,160—40 per 
cent. 

A recent compilation by OD.P.A. 
showed that line-haul operating rail- 
roads as of last June 30 had received 
751 certificates. These certificates con- 
templated acquisition of equipment and 
facilities costing $2,534,083,000; and 77 
per cent of this equipment, valued at 
$1,938,649,000, was “in place” as of 
June 30. D.P.A. estimated these “in 
place” figures had risen to 83 per cent 
and $2,101,995,000, respectively, by 
September 30. 


Truckers Got $3.7 Billion 
From Intercity Hauls in ‘51 


Common and_ contract truckers 
grossed an estimated $3.7 bNlion from 
the intercity traffic they handled in 
1951. 

The estimate was made by the Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the latest issue of its 
“Monthly Comment.” It put the 1951] 
“takes” of common: and contract car- 
riers at $3,459.6 million and $226.3 
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Easy operation means less 





damage to door and car side. 


Tight closing, all edges baffled. 


Weatherproof, cinderproof, 





reduces damage cle 


pilfer-proof. 





SUPERIOR CAR DOOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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4. Catalog and quotation service 


3. Local Graybar Representatives 


“How Graybar speeds your 
procurement of electrical supplies 


As an all-inclusive source of your electrical needs, Graybar can help 
you simplify procurement of telephone and telegraph equipment .. . 
pole-line supplies . . . indoor and outdoor lighting .. .. motors and 
power-supply items. ‘ 

Searcities of electrical items are bound to occur. Some will be 
local or temporary, others will be more serious—but, on any order 
to Graybar, you get full advantage of these “shortage beaters”. 


1. A nation-wide warehouse system that permits day-by-day check 
on the over-all supply picture, helps anticipate and forestall short- 
ages before they occur. 

2. The services of Graybar Railroad Specialists to work closely with 
you and, when necessary, to procure or to suggest substitutes for 
electrical items in short supply. 

3. Near-by Graybar Representatives to provide up-to-the-minute 
forecasts of local delivery conditions and material availability. 


4. Catalog ai:d quotation service on the more than 100,000 electrical 
supplies distributed by Graybar. 

Make it a point to plan ahead and avoid delivery delays —let Graybar 
be your electrical materials mobilizer. Graybar Electric Co., Ine. 
Executive offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 140-2011 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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million, respectively. These compared 
with 1950 figures of $3,063.3 million 
and $199.3 million. 

The bureau’s figures were set out in 
a table which showed the situation 
since 1939. In that year common- 
carrier truckers grossed an estimated 
$579.1 million from intercity traffic, 
while contract carriers grossed $112 
million. 

Similar data were presented for bus 
operators, which had an_ estimated 
1951 gross of $432.6 million from 
intercity, regular-route services. That 
compared with $399.4 million in 1950. 
Comparable figures for prior years 
were available back to 1945, when the 
gross was $444.2 million, the highest 
of the eight-year period. The low was 
1950’s $399.4 million. 

The figures cover Class I, II and 
III motor carriers. The bureau said it 
expected to issue a special report to 
present fully the methods, sources and 
“other pertinent information” used in 
preparing the estimates. 


Home Study Rate Course 
Started by Milwaukee 


A correspondence study course in 
freight rates and related subjects is 
being made available without cost to 
interested employees of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. The first 
lesson, which covers pertinent sections 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, is 
currently being mailed to employees 
who have enrolled in the course. 

Improved service to patrons through 
reduced possibility of errors in routing 
shipments and in assessment of freight 
charges, are the announced purposes of 
the new venture. 

The course is being sponsored by the 
accounting department, with the details 
of conducting lessons handled by two 
freight rate instructors, who will answer 
employees’ questions submitted by mail, 
and who will visit freight stations and 
offices at intervals ‘to lead discussion 
groups. 


Frisco to “‘Scotchlite”’ 
Locomotives, Freight Cars 


The St. Louis-‘San Francisco is 
beginning a program of applying 
“Scotchlite” reflective material to all 
freight locomotives, flat cars, pulpwood 
cars and wallboard cars in an effort 
to increase night time visibility of 
freight trains at highway grade cross- 
ings. 

Six-inch  geld-colored, | diamond- 
shaped tapes of the reflective material 
will be applied on the sides of the 
cars at uniform intervals, so far as 
structural characteristics will allow. 
The cars themselves will be given a 
coat of “target yellow” paint to re- 
place the traditional dark red. 

New 12-in. lettering will be applied 
in “Scotchlite” to the sides of all road 
freight locomotives. Numbering will 
likewise be redone in 12-in. reflective 
characters. Frisco switching locomo- 
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When the soldiers of Alexander 
the Great complained to him that 
their swords were shorter than 
those of the enemy, he replied, 


‘Add a step to yours.” 


If the pinch of competition is troubling you, 
take a tip from Alexander the Great and 


“add a step” by coming South. 


Our experienced plant location service is 
extended you without obligation or cost. 


All negotiations are confidential. 


Address: 
Warren T. White, 
Assistant Vice President, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
Norfolk 10, Virginia. 
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Tlowe...ENCINEER AND ASSEMBLE 
YOUR OWN CONVEYOR WITH 


1001 


Jou Center Drive and Take- | 
up Assembly — mounts 
underneath conveyor 
frame — drives return 
strand of belt — has 


1002 

End Type Roll- 
er Assembly— 
for use with 
center type 
drive 1001. 


motor mounts. 


This Center Drive and Takeup Assem- 
bly drives return strand of belt—mounts 
underneath conveyor frame — can be 
used to convert present gravity convey- 
ors to live, or powered, belt or roller 





1002 


End Type Roll- 
er Assembly— 






HANDIDRIVE 1001-1002 PRE-BUILT CONVEYOR UNITS 








1006 
End Type Drive 
Unit — for use 
with drive at 
head end of 
conveyor — 
has motor 
mounts, 





1006 is an End Type Drive Unit for use 
with drive at head end of conveyor. 
1008 is an End Type Take-up for use 
at tail end of conveyor when End Type 






Triple Snub As- 
sembly — for 
transferring 
from horizon- 
tal to incline 
conveyor. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 










HANDIDRIVE 1006-1008 PRE-BUILT CONVEYOR UNITS 


for use with 
center type i 
drive 1001. : 
a: | 
conveyor or to make additions or 
changes to existing power conveyors. 
Unit 1002 is End Type Roller Assembly 
for use with 1001 Center Drive As- 
sembly. 
1008 4 


End Type Take- 
up — for use 
at tail end of 
conveyor when 


Drive 1006 is used. These two stock 
units make it an easy and simple matter 
to put together a complete power con- 
veyor line. 


HANDIDRIVE 1007 
PRE-BUILT CONVEYOR UNIT 


This is a Triple Snub Assembly Unit for 
placing in a conveyor line for transfer- 
ring flow of commodities from horizon- 
tal to incline. Another of Standard’s 
stock units that provide flexibility of 
planning and arrangement in making 
your own custom-built conveyors. 


Send today for HANDIDRIVE 1000 Series 
and complete information. Conveyor-engineer- 
ing service is offered without obligation. 
Series ‘‘400”’ and ‘‘700”’ units also available 
for lighter load applications, Write Dept. RA-112 


Send for special bulletin 
HANDIDRIVE 1000 
Series and Bulletin 63B 
describing Standard 
Gravity and Power 
Conveyor Units. 





End Type Drive i 
1006 is used. j 








tives have already been _ similarly 
equipped with “Scotchlite” markings. 
The Frisco has been fully dieselized 
since February 29. 


Plan National Travel Show 
In Chicago, Feb. 20-Mar. 1 


The National Association of Travel 
Organizations, with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., will endorse and 
sponsor a National Travel Show, to be 
held in Chicago from February 20 
through March 1, 1953. 

The travel show, which will be held 
in the International Amphitheatre, will 
actually be a “show within a show,” as 
it will be staged as a part of the an- 
nual International Sports and Outdoor 
Show. The travel show will occupy the 
entire south wing of the amphitheatre 
and will be managed by American 
Shows, Inc. The sports and outdoor 
show is said to be the largest of its 
type in the U.S.—both in number of 
exhibitors and size of attendance. 





Briefly... 


. - - Robert G. Hedgkin, Jr., public 
relations representative of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, has been awarded the de- 
gree of Master of Photography by the 
Photographers Association of America 
—possibly the first railroad man ever 
to be so honored. The award was 
based on “points” given “for out- 
standing pictures selected to be hung 
in national shows and for contribu- 
tions to the advancement of the pho- 
tographic profession.” Mr. Hodgkin, 
who was a commercial photographer 
before he joined the ACL, is also 
president of the North Carolina Pho- 
tographers Association. 


. » « To simplify railroad coach 
ticket sales, automatic ticket machines 
have been placed in operation by 
the New York Central at two ticket 
windows in New York’s Grand Centra! 
Terminal. The machines, improved 
models of machines with which the 
road first experimented in 1946, print 
460 different types of tickets to 125 
heavy-volume destinations. They can 
produce all types of coach tickets: 
One way, round trip, half fare, clergy, 
government order and tax exempt 
tickets for city, state and federal em- 
ployees traveling on business. 


. » » The Burlington has redesig- 
nated private room accommodations 
offered in certain cars of the “Denver 
Zephyr” between Chicago and Denver. 
Formerly known as “chambrettes’”— 
a designation not used by any other 
U.S. road—the rooms will hence- 
forth be known as “duplex single 
bedrooms.” Each of these rooms con- 
tains a bed, a chair and complete 
toilet facilities. They are similar in 
almost all respects to duplex single 
bedrooms offered by other roads. 
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